
Larkspur of the species Delphinium parishii. 
Photo by Mary Beal. 



By MARY BEAL 

*5VV E know it as Larkspur but to the ancient Greeks 
ffl/ ^ was dolphin-like and the generic name, Del- 
phinium, has come down to us from an early Greek 
herbalist. The Spanish-Califomians, with their usual apti- 
tude for euphonious names, called it Espuelo del Caballero 
which we interpret as Cavalier's Spur. Not many flowers 
are more intriguing in structure and color. 

Members of the large, handsome Buttercup (or Crow- 
foot) family, they claim as close kin the Peony, Anemone, 
Columbine, Monkshood and Ranunculus, all beloved by 
home gardeners and also well represented among the 
wild flowers. They vary so much in general appearance 
that it is a surprise to most amateur botanists to find them 
closely related. 

With all their charm and beauty, many of the Larkspurs 
have a bad name, especially among cattle raisers, because 
they contain toxic alkaloids which cause heavy losses to 
cattle on the ranges where those species flourish. Stock- 
men are advised to regard all Larkspur species with sus- 
picion. 

Our native Larkspurs are widespread. You'll find them 
from desert sands to the higher mountain elevations, 
always making a fine showing with their colorful spires of 



exquisitely fashioned blossoms. They are all perennial, the 
leaves palmately divided into cleft or toothed segments. 
The flowers are irregular and intricate in design, the 5 
sepals markedly larger than the petals, the upper one 
lengthened into a conspicuous hollow spur at the base, 
outstretched backward. The 4 petals are very small, the 
2 upper ones with spurs concealed within the calyx-spur, 
the 2 curved lower ones partly covering the pistils and 
stamens. 

Delphinine and other alkaloids extracted from Del- 
phinium species have medicinal value so their noxious 
qualities are not exclusively deadly. 

The common species of desert areas is Parish's Lark- 
spur. 

Delphinium parishii 

This species honors Samuel B. Parish, whose extensive 
mountain and desert botanizing has enriched our knowl- 
edge of their flora beyond measure. It is rather stout- 
stemmed, with smooth hairless herbage, the leaves mostly 
basal, an inch or two broad, the palmate lobes deeply 
cleft into narrow segments. The slender racemes stand a 
foot or two high, their 7 to 18 blossoms more or less 
loosely strung along the upper portion, like fairy wands 
bejeweled with posies. 

These lovely spires often rise above the low shrubs, 
displaying to good advantage the iridescent glints of their 
coloring. The individual flowers measure from one-half to 
nearly an inch across, the sepals a delicate cerulean or 
lilac-blue, the shade varying as much as the blue of the 
sky, often marked on the back with a green spot at the tip. 
The two upper petals are white or creamy, the lower ones 
blue and slightly hairy on the back. The numerous stamens 
are dilated and flattened on the lower half, closely encir- 
cling the ovary, which becomes a many-seeded pod, each 
tiny seed enveloped in a loose white papery coat. 

The Parish Larkspurs do not assemble by the myriads 
to spread great sweeps of color over vast spaces but in 
groups or singly, here and there they enliven the land- 
scape with colorful splashes of charm and grace. You'll 
find them far and wide, from the western Colorado desert, 
through the Mojave desert to Inyo county, southern 
Nevada and southern Utah, and Arizona, on sandy mesas, 
washes and hillsides, from low elevations (500 feet) to 
mountain ridges of 7500 feet. 

A few other Larkspurs venture into the desert from 
bordering mountain ranges, among them Parry's Larkspur. 

Resembling Parish's Larkspur but taller, up to two and 
a half feet, the racemes up to a foot in length, each flower 
about an inch and a half across. The sepals are deep or 
bright violet-blue or purplish, thinly hairy on the back. 
The tall spires are often crowded with the vivid blossoms 
and would take front rank in a beauty contest. It is a 
common Southern California species of sandy open ground, 
mesas, and dry hillsides, ranging into the desert areas of 
eastern San Diego county and on to the edge of the Colo- 
rado desert. Blooms from April to June. 

Delphinium scaposum 
A foot or two tall, the bronzy-green leaves mostly clus- 
tered at the base, the segments obovate. The raceme is 
composed of 5 to 12 large flowers almost an inch across, 
the sepals usually a deep royal-blue, the two upper petals 
whitish, the lower ones dark blue or purple. In the Grand 
Canyon and adjacent regions the flowers are a lighter blue 
with touches of violet, brightly iridescent. Dry plains, 
mesas, and rocky hillsides are favored situations for this 
delightful species, generally between 4000 and 7000 feet, 
in Arizona, New Mexico and southern Nevada, to be 
looked for from March to May. 
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DESERT CALENDAR 

Sept. 2 — Indian celebration and 
dances at Acoma pueblo, Indian 
"City in the Sky," 14 miles off 
U.S. 84 in upper northern New 
Mexico. 

Sept. 2-5 — Santa Fe's 237th Annual 
Fiesta, Santa Fe, New Mexico. 

Sept. 2-3-4-5 — Nevada State Fair and 
Rodeo, Fallon, Nevada. 

Sept. 3-4 — Third Annual Gem and 
Mineral Show of the Junior Rock- 
hounds of Prescott, Arizona; Ari- 
zona Power corporation showroom. 

Sept. 3-4-5 — Annual Homecoming and 
Labor Day Celebration, Bishop, 
California. 

Sept. 3-4-5— Nevada Rodeo, "The 
West at Its Best," Winnemucca, 
Nevada. 

Sept. 5 — Labor Day Rodeo. Williams, 
Arizona. 

Sept. 5 — Rodeo, Labor Day, Benson, 
Arizona. 

Sept. 8-9— Second annual Indian Fair, 
San Carlos, Arizona. 

Sept. 8-9-10-11 — Southwest New 
Mexico State Fair, Silver City, 
New Mexico. 

Sept. 8-9-10- 1 1 — Antelope Valley 
Fair and Alfalfa festival, Lancaster, 
California. 

Sept. 9-10 — Annual Peach Days cele- 
bration, Brigham City, Utah. 



9-10— Tooele 
Utah. 



County Fair, 



Sept. 15— Indian races and 
Jicarilla Apache 
Mexico. 

Sept. 16-17-18 — Yavapai County Fair, 
Prescott, Arizona. 

Sept. 18-25— Utah State Fair, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

Sept. 19 — Indian Fiesta and dances, 
Lag una pueblo on U.S. 66, 48 miles 
west of Albuquerque, New Mexico. 

Sept. 23-24-25 — Enlarged Navajo 
County Fair, 17th annual, and Jay- 
cees Rodeo. Entertainment, con- 
cessions, exhibits, rodeo program. 
Hoi brook, Arizona. 

Sept. 24-25 — Third Annual Rodeo, 
Barstow Rodeo and Riding club, 



Sept. 24-25 — Calico Cavalcade, a his- 
torical pageant to be presented in 
Mule canyon (a Centennial cele- 
bration). Same date as Barstow 
Rodeo, at Barstow, California. 

Sept. 25 — New Mexico State Fair 
opens for 8-day run, Albuquerque, 
New Mexico. 

Sept. 29-30 — Indian rituals and dances 
at Taos pueblo on U.S. 64, New 
Mexico. 
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Maybe It Has Started . . . 

Lake Arrowhead, California 

Desert: 

You may expect many comments on 
your "Just Between You and Me" in 
August issue of Desert Magazine. 

Just between you and me and the 
whole wide world, may I say the mere 
fact that thousands of people visit the 
Arizona Meteor Crater is proof enough 
of its importance and the world-wide 
interest it attracts. 

It should be taken over as a Na- 
tional Monument. Let us hope some- 
one starts the ball rolling. 

CAPT. H. O. TOENJES 
• • • 

A Good Gamble . . . 

Mt. Bullion, California 

Desert: 

Enclosed money order for $3.50 is 
for renewal of my subscription to 
Desert Magazine. 

Owing to my age — 77 in December 
— I do not feel like taking a chance on 
more than one year at a time. 

Best wishes to you and Desert s 
staff. 

J. W. FERRIS 
With your kindly attitude and 
sense of humor, we'll gamble you'll 
be a member of Desert's family 
for a long, long time. — R.H. 



They Know Their Icebergs — 
in Iceland . . . 

Keflavik Airport, Iceland 

Desert: 

I have just read the May copy of 
Desert Magazine, loaned to me by 
one of your subscribers here, John L. 
Neill Jr., and I wish to refer to David 
Miller's interesting story "Salt Water 
Trail on the Desert," in which he 
writes of a collision with an iceberg. 

If you will refer to the dictionary I 
believe you will find that an iceberg is 
like a cube of ice in a glass of tea, 
with most of the ice submerged. The 
ice encountered in Salt Lake hardly 
could be referred to as an iceberg; it 
more properly is an ice floe, which is 
a tabular mass. 

Incidentally, an American air-sea 
rescue pilot here, Henry Holt, when in 
our capital city of Reykjavik, was 
showing a doctor a 1948 issue of 
Desert, and the doctor, a friend of 
mine, found in it a poem written by 
my mother. So, even here in Iceland, 
6000 miles from your publishing office, 
one finds Desert Magazine. What a 
small world we are living in. 

WALDO RUESS 



Auto Club Proteate . . . 

Los Angeles, California 

Desert: 

May I protest, most strongly, against 
the information appearing on page 38 
of Desert Magazine for August 1949 
wherein you have quoted from the 
Randsburg Times-Herald a statement 
that the new Trona-Death Valley road 
is an oil surfaced highway. Such a 
statement is not correct, as I know very 
well, having completely mapped this 
road for the Club on Saturday, July 
2nd, A copy of my report is enclosed 
for your guidance as it is very likely 
that you, like ourselves, will have some 
repercussions to the item. 

The 5.4 miles of unoiled road has 
already been surveyed for reconstruc- 
tion, as I noted grade stakes in place 
and we have already received a notice 
from the highway department that they 
are calling for bids on this project. 
Until such time, however, as that work 
has been completed one cannot truth- 
fully say it is all oil from Trona to 
Death Valley via Panamint Valley. 

In closing I might say the new oil 
from Water canyon, at the north foot 
of the Slate range, to its terminus 37.5 
miles out of Trona, is of a very light 
penetration and some breakup is al- 
ready taking place. 

ARTHUR C. DAVIS, Asst. Mgr., 
Automobile Club of Southern 
California 

• • a 

This One Is Laudatory . . . 

Salem, Oregon 

Desert : 

I enclose list of our 1949 member- 
ship so you may send sample copies of 
Desert Magazine to those who are not 
now subscribers. 

Personally, I have subscribed to 
Desert for several years, we always are 
eager for it — it takes us on trips 
through country we wish we could 
visit. 

I can't imagine not receiving the 
Desert Magazine, it has become a 
Classic in our home. 

MRS. C. O. BOWERS, Secretary 
Salem Geological Society 

• a • 

A Good Question . . . 

Portland, Oregon 

Desert: 

Reference to your August "Here and 
There" copy from the Vemal Express : 

Did the young husband lose his arm 
from gangrene as result of the tourni- 
quet not having been disturbed for six 
hours? 

JEAN PAUL MESTREZAT 



Does This Settle It? 

Del Mar, California 

Desert: 

In "Ghost Town" in your August 
issue, Nell Murbarger leaves the im- 
pression that the exact location where 
the "great diamond hoax" of the 
seventies was staged, was never defi- 
nitely revealed. 

In his book "The Great Diamond 
Hoax," Asbury Harpending who was 
an associate of Ralston, and one of the 
San Francisco business men who were 
taken in by the swindlers, describes his 
trip to the "diamond field," guided by 
Arnold and Slack the "discoverers." 

"We left the Union Pacific railroad 
near Rawlings Springs," wrote Har- 
pending. This is undoubtedly Rawlins, 
Wyoming, in the central-southern part 
of the state. The party was Ted on an 
erratic four-day journey that according 
to Harpending ended only some 25 
miles north of the line of the railroad. 
Arnold and Slack pointed out several 
places where they had "found" pre- 
cious stones and told the party to dig. 
They found diamonds, rubies, emer- 
alds, sapphires. "Why a few pearls 
weren't thrown in for good luck 1 have 
never yet been able to tell. Probably it 
was an oversight," Harpending com- 
mented wryly. 

In the fall of 1872, Clarence King of 
the U.S. Geological Survey, visited the 
"diamond field," and exposed the fact 
that it was salted. There is no doubt at 
all that the location was in southern 
Wyoming. 

WILLARD S. WOOD 

a • a 

A Call lor Help . . . 

Los Banos, California 

Desert: 

Have you any information available 
about the type of wood-finishing known 
as "desert finish"? When properly done 
the wood acquires the pale silver gray 
typical of wood bleached by the desert 
sun. This is not to be confused with 
the popular antiqued gray effect se- 
cured by wiping on and off a tinted 
resin filler. The desert finish is done, I 
believe, with some fairly common acid 
which bleaches the grain of the wood 
leaving a silvered rather than a dull 
gray effect. 

At some time past I have read an 
article on the treatment of woods to get 
this desert finish but as I was not inter- 
ested at the time, did not save it. Now 
I want to try finishing panelling and 
furniture in this style but can find no 
one who ever heard of anything but the 
so-called antiqued gray. 

If you do not have this information, 
can you suggest someone to whom I 
can write who might know something 
about it? I will certainly appreciate any 
help you can give me. 

MRS. ELIZABETH WHITE 
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The stone-splkter looks for a faint line marking the 
cleavage plane in the slab, then drives in his wedge- 
shaped chisel, and a new slab of flagstone is broken 
loose from the mass. 



When a truck pulls in for a load the splitters all drop 
their tools and pitch in for the loading job. The flag- 
stone industry is comparatively new and power had- 
ing equipment has not yet been installed. 



Ashiork, Arizona, was just a 
railroad and cow town until 
some one discovered there was 
a market tor the hard flat slabs 
of stone scattered over the hills 
in that area. And now the flag 
and building stone which comes 
from 50 quarries in the vicinity 
ol this little community near the 
rim of the Grand Canyon is 
shipped all over the United 
States — more than 1000 tons of 
it every month. Flagstone has 
become one of the main indus- 
tries of the town. And here is 
the story of how it is quarried, 
and processed for building pur- 



By RANDALL HENDERSON 



7 WO HUNDRED MILLION YEARS AGO 
— on the great plateau we now 
call Arizona — there was a ter- 
rific sandstorm. In fact there were many 
of them. They continued, perhaps, for 
thousands of years. 

Eventually the sand-blowing cycle 
came to an end, but not until a layer 
300 feet in thickness, more or less, of 
wind-blown sand had been deposited 
on the plateau. 

That date — 200 million years — 
of course is just a rough estimate. It 
may have been 50 million more — or 
less. I borrowed the : _ 
gists who know much more i 
things than I do. 
The geologists give us some other 



interesting sidelights on these sand de- 
posits. The sand was mostly silica — 
up to 94 percent. Silica is very hard. 
Today it is widely used making gtass. 

Eventually these sand dunes were 
submerged in the bottom of an inland 
sea, and 550 feet of another sediment 
now called Kaibab limestone was de- 
posited on top of it. The moisture plus 
the weight cemented the silica sand 
particles together into one of the hard- 
est known forms of sandstone. 

This sand is known as Eolian de- 
posit. It was laid down during the Per- 
mian age in the latter Paleozoic period. 
Today it is known as Coconino sand- 
stone. 
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of various thickness, and an assortment of hammers. 



But that is all technical information 
which you and I do not have to re- 
member. The thing that interests us is 
that during the intervening millions of 
years much of the overlying Kaibab 
limestone has eroded away, and the 
Coconino sandstone laid down in that 
ancient period is being quarried and 
sold all over the United States for 
building patio floors, sidewalks, fire- 
places and garden walls — to folks 
whose sense of artistry demands some- 
thing more than ordinary cement and 
sand and water. We call it flagstone. * 

For years I have watched trucks 
loaded with thin slabs of Coconino 
sandstone roll across the desert high- 
ways toward Los Angeles and other 
coastal points. When 1 asked where it 
came from the answer invariably was 
"Ashfork." 

Flagstone from Ashfork contributes 
so much to the artistry of homes all 
over the Southwest I have wanted to 
learn more about this industry, and 
pass the information along to readers 
of Desert Magazine. I did not know 
until I went to Ashfork that its quar- 
ries not only supply most of the stone 
for the Southwest, but because of its 
fine quality and coloring it is in de- 
mand in eastern states. 

In the latter part of June, Cyria and 
I drove to Ashfork to get the data and 
pictures for this story. Our transporta- 
tion was Desert Magazine's ton-and-a- 



half truck, for we wanted to bring home 
a load of flagstone for sidewalks 
around our Palm Desert pueblo. 

Entering the state by way of King- 
man, the Arizona border inspectors 
assessed a special tax of five cents a 
gallon for the contents of our auxiliary 
gas tank. Later when we left the state 
over U.S. Highway 60 at Ehrenberg 
they taxed us another $3.50 for the 
load on our out-of-state truck. If you 
ask me, they are proper taxes, for the 
maintenance of good roads in a state 
as large as Arizona is a heavy burden 
on a population so sparse. 

At Ashfork we went to Ted Cowan 
for information. In connection with his 
service station and garage, Ted is 
weighmaster for much of the stone 
trucked out of Ashfork. He knows the 
men who are quarrying and marketing 
the stone, and mentioned a score of 
producers and shippers most active in 
the industry. 

There are more than 50 active and 
inactive quarries within a radius of 
25 miles of Ashfork, and it was obvi- 
ous we could not visit all of them. 
However, we did want to talk with 
George F. Jenkin, mining engineer 
who is exceptionally well versed in the 
geological history of the area, and 
Herman Schwanbeck who was the pio- 
neer in the business of mining and 
marketing flagstone. 



We were told that Jenkin probably 
would be found at the F. C. Ellington 
quarry eight miles out of town. We 
found the Ellington quarry on a side- 
hill in a lovely setting of juniper trees. 
Neither Ellington nor Jenkin were 
there so we drove on from quarry to 
quarry, picking up additional informa- 
tion from each of them. 

Coconino sandstone does not occur 
in slabs, such as are used for stepping 
stones in the patio. It is a mass forma- 
tion, generally tilted at an angle of 
from 15 to 45 degrees, and often 
cross-bedded — that is, with great 
blocks of stone in the same mass tilted 
at different angles. Between these 
blocks are cleavages which are an im- 
portant factor in taking out the ma- 
terial. 

The locations where marketable flag- 
stone occurs generally can be identi- 
fied by loose slabs scattered on the 
surface. But before the quarrymen can 
start taking out the stone it is necessary 
to construct roads, and scrape off an 
overburden of soil. The plateau sur- 
rounding Ashfork is a landscape of 
low hills often covered with juniper, 
which is about the only tree which will 
grow on a layer of soil so thin, with 
meager rainfall. 

Most of the quarries were located 
originally as placer mining claims on 
federal land; hence there is no rental 
to pay except the initial filing fees. 

When the sandstone mass has been 
exposed, the stone-splitters move in 
and begin breaking it up into slabs. 
Their tools are simple — an assort- 
ment of wedge-bars, stone chisels and 
hammers. It is largely a hand process. 
Some of the operators use drill bits 
and dynamite to block out the great 
chunks of stone which are to be split. 
Others object to explosives on the 
ground that they shatter the rock too 
much. 

The special skill of the splitter is in 
learning to recognize the cleavage 
planes where the chisel may be ham- 
mered into the slab. A skilled work- 
man will split from Wt. to 5 tons of 
flagstone a day. The wages range from 
$4.50 to $6.00 a ton, which includes 
splitting the rock and loading it on a 
truck. Earl Moore at the Mills Quar- 
ries, 25 miles southeast of Ashfork, 
told me his splitters made $100 a 
week. 

Some of the quarries operate their 
own trucks and deliver the stone to 
freight cars or reloading yards in Ash- 
fork. Others sell their stone at the 
quarry to contract haulers and inde- 
pendent truckers who deliver it on the 
coast or elsewhere, or who buy it out- 
right at the quarry and resell in Phoe- 
nix or Los Angeles or elsewhere at a 
margin which will pay for their truck- 
ing operations. 
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G. Antolini & Sons, stone contractors 
and dealers of Santa Barbara, Califor- 
nia, operate their own quarry on a 
hilltop nine miles out of Ashfork. 
Ernest Antolini, who is in charge of 
the operations, told me that much of 
the output from their quarry goes into 
his company's contract construction 
work. 

At this quarry a stone-cutting ma- 
chine was in operation. Slabs of sand- 
stone from four to six inches thick are 
fed under a powerful guillotine blade 
which cuts them into building blocks. 
Later, at the Mills Quarries, we saw 
another type of cutter in which re- 
volving blades like discs groove the 
slabs of stone as they pass through the 
machine until they break in strips. 
Under the pressure of the blades used 
in these machines the stone actually is 
broken, not cut, and the delicate color- 
ing and rough broken surface make it 
very attractive building stone. The 
blocks are used for fireplaces, store 
fronts and other wall construction. 

Flagstone at the quarries may be 
bought for from $7.50 to $10.00 a ton. 
Building blocks run up to $25.00 a 
ton. Truckers get from $8.00 to $12.00 
a ton for coast delivery. It is estimated 
that not Jess than 1000 tons of flag 
and cut stone roll out of Ashfork every 
month, much of it going by Santa Fe 
freight. The Santa Fe has a rate of 
$5.10 a ton for flagstone and $6.05 
for cut stone to Los Angeles. 

Coconino sandstone has become a 
major industry for the 800 people in 
Ashfork, and the supply seems almost 
unlimited. In fact there is too much 
stone and too much competition to 
make it a highly profitable industry. 
Some of the operators expressed the 
hope that sooner or later a coopera- 
tive organization would be set up to 
fix standards and control prices. 

Eventually we found George Jenkin. 
He told us that while some geologists 
still hold to the theory that Coconino 
sandstone was deposited originally 
through the action of water, as is true 
of the other sand and limestone strata 
in the great plateau, there is abundant 
evidence that Coconino was Eolian or 
wind-blown sediment. In many of the 
quarries, he said, the curved lines of 
the original dunes may be seen, and 
wind ripples in the solid stone are 
common. Occasionally the tracks of 
Paleozoic amphibians are found be- 
tween the layers. 

Later we met Herman Schwanbeck. 
He controls 23 quarries in the Ash- 
fork area, and was busy getting out a 
shipment of stone to Dallas, Texas, 
when we finally caught up with him. 
His wife Dorothy who has pioneered 
the flagstone industry with him, and her 
father, Earl Solt, also a veteran in 




Pictures of the Mills Quarries at Drake, 25 miles from Ashfork. The building 
blocks in the foreground of the lower picture are cut from slabs with power 
machinery. Sometimes the stone lays in curved planes, conforming to the 



Ashfork flagstone, sketched the history 
of the industry for us. 

First flagstone was shipped from 
Ashfork in the twenties. It was gath- 
ered from the surface by Guy T. Felty, 
an eastern stone worker who came to 
this area. Herman Schwanbeck worked 



for him, and learned how to quarry 
the stone and became an expert split- 
ter. Later Herman opened his own 
quarry. That was in 1933. Since then 
others have entered the business, and 
production has increased year after 
year. 
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At the Schwanbeck home in Ash- 
fork are displayed the many variations 
in the coloring of the rock found in 
that area. The color variations are due 
to minerals in the original rock — iron 
oxide gave the brown and red tones, 
feldspar the pinks, manganese the blu- 
ish tints, etc. 

In one quarry they find a spotted 
pattern with red polka-dots in a tan 
background. Another produces deli- 
cate shades in bands. It looks like petri- 
fied bacon. Other variations include 
patterns resembling exquisite marble, 
and I saw one slab that had the im- 
print of a huge fern frond. Occasionally 
fossil imprints are found in the sand- 
stone beds, but this fern design was a 
water stain, not a fossil. 

We bought two tons of flagstone 
from the discard pile at one of the 
quarries where the color of the stone 
was a deep red. The only difference 
we could see betwen discard flagstone 
and marketable stock was in the size 
of the slabs. Normally a slab of ship- 
ping stone has from eight to 15 square 
feet of surface. The slabs we brought 
home were from two to six square 
feet each. But they are large enough 
for our sidewalks — and the cost was 
S3. 00 a ton at the quarry. 

Ashfork, elevation 5,128 feet, is a 
division point on the Santa Fe. It was 
given its name in 1882 by F. W, Smith, 
general superintendent of the old At- 
lantic and Pacific railroad, predecessor 
of the Santa Fe. He named it for some 
ash trees found there. The railroad 
payroll, flagstone, cattle and tourists 
are the main source of income. Sum- 
mer nights are cool, and except when 
an occasional snowstorm interferes in 
winter, the quarrying of the rock con- 
tinues throughout the year. 

The plateau was green and colorful 
as we drove out through the juniper 
forest. Great fields of salmon mallow 
were in blossom, with purple rock 
verbena and Indian paint brush here 
and there. San Francisco peaks were 
visible in the distance. 

We were told that the most active 
quarry in the area was near Drake on 
a branch line of the Santa Fe which 
runs south from Ashfork. We drove 
out there and found Earl Moore, the 
superintendent, teaching a new crew 
of stone-cutters to operate one of the 
machines. It had been necessary, he 
said, to put on a third shift, and only 
inexperienced men were available. 

The flagstone deposits near Drake 
were opened originally by Alec Mills. 
More recently they were taken over by 
a corporation of which Walter Bren- 
nan, film player, is president, and 
Lloyd G. Rainey and Earl Moore are 
associate owners. 



Moore, although new to the flagstone 
industry three years ago, has a well 
organized quarry getting out a carload 
of stone a day. Moore obviously has 
had one advantage over the smaller 
operators near Ashfork — and that is 
ample capital. He has built good hous- 
ing for his men, and his entire opera- 
tion including half a dozen adjacent 
quarries has the appearance of being 
well planned, and tooled for efficient 
production. The day we were there the 
crew was loading a car of flagstone for 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

With the exception of drills, no pow- 
er equipment is being used in the actual 
quarrying of the sandstone. It is still 
a rather primitive operation. But Moore 
told me his next installation is to be 
hoisting equipment to get away from 
the hand labor now involved in loading 
out the stone. 

And that is the story of Ashfork 
flagstone. We desert dwellers think 
that sandstorms which once or twice a 
year deposit a film of dust on the din- 
ing room table are very unpleasant. 
Obviously they are mild zephyrs com- 
pared with the sandstorms which in the 
ancient Permian age sweot a 300-foot 
layer of pulverized silica onto the 
northern Arizona plateau and left it 
there to solidify in the millions of in- 
tervening years. Those storms must 
have been a rugged ordeal for the 
primitive animal forms which were 
just beginning to appear on this earth. 

I have always admired flagstone 
construction, whether in patio fish 
ponds, barbecue hearths or garden 
walks. It has a natural beauty that 
gives distinction to construction where 
it is used. And now that I know the 
geological history of this stone, and 
have seen the craftsmen chiseling it out 
of the great blocks of sandstone in 
which it was created, I will have an 
added appreciation for its worth. 
• • • 

RESEARCHERS DISCOVER 
3000-YEAR-OLD HOUSE SITE 

What is believed to be one of the 
earliest house sites on the North Ameri- 
can continent has been unearthed by a 
party of archeologists of the Southwest 
Museum, Los Angeles. The find was 
made while excavating a Pinto culture 
site on the Mojave desert at Little lake 
in the southern end of Owens valley. 
The group is headed by M. R. Harring- 
ton, museum curator, is working for 
the second season on the desert. 

Because only Pinto points are being 
found in the diggings, Harrington esti- 
mates the new discovery is at least 
3000 years old. Tn other excavations 
near the site, both Silver Lake and 
Lake Mojave points have been found, 
in addition to implements of later In- 
dian desert dwellers. 
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A. La Vielle Lawbaugh is an aero- 
nautical engineer by profession, with 
archeology as the hobby of both him- 
self and his wife. He is a native of the 
Middle West and attended Indiana 
Tech at Ft. Wayne, qualifying for a 
pilot's license while still in school. 

He began his professional career 
with a leading aircraft company in 
Southern California and helped design 
some of the best known planes in pro- 
duction in recent years — the Mus- 
tang, B-25, Phantom, Banshee, Para- 
site Fighter and Beech Bonanza. His 
invention, the Cool-Tank is currently 
used in more than 2000 aircraft. 

He is a member of the Institute of 
Aeronautical Sciences, Inc., a member 
of the Army Ordnance association, a 
registered professional engineer of 
mechanical engineering, a member of 
the National Geographic society and a 
member of the Archaeology Survey 
association. Has a great interest in 
travel, has a large collection of koda- 
chrome and black and white shots. 

• • • 

Carma Lee Smithson, who wrote 
the story of Frank Beckwith for this 
issue of Desert, is an anthropology 
student in the University of Utah 
where her husband is studying geology. 
They collect fossils and minerals and 
make color slides on their weekend 
trips into the desert, 

Mrs. Smithson writes for various 
publications, having paid her wav 
through her last vear in college with 
her manuscripts. In a letter to the edi- 
tors of Desert Magazine she wrote: 
"The Beckwith article you have ac- 
cepted pays my fee for the Summer 
Writers' conference at the university." 

"I enjoy nothing better than coking 
around old Indian ruins or petting first- 
hand information about life among 
primitive people," she adds. "Eventu- 
ally I hope to do scientific research in 

• fa 

Desert Magazine lost a valued mem- 
ber of its editorial staff in Julv when 
Marion Hewes moved to Van Nuys, 
California, following her marriage to 
Greeley M. Lesher at Boulder Citv, 
Nevada. Marion, a native of Ut?h, 
ioined Desert's staff in August. 1948. 
Her first duties were in the circulation 
office but in January she was trans- 
ferred to the editorial department. 

Her husband is a member of the 
production planning department at 
North American Aviation company's 
plant at Inglewood, California, 
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These gemstones were cut from rough material (below) found in the black butte 
field. They include moss agate of brown and red, jaspers and variegated brecciated 
material and distinctive two-toned opalite. 

(fanA <w> t6e 'Devil' & 'Zfiyfavtuf 



By HAROLD O, WEIGHT 
Photos by the Author 

a blazing day in the early 
C/ 1860's two failing horses pulled a 
heavy wagon through the dragging 
sands of El Camino del Diablo, south- 
east of Tinajas Altas. The wagon bore 
a Mexican family and all its posses- 
sions, lured into the burning summer 
of the southern Arizona desert by tales 
of fabulous gold strikes along the Colo- 
rado river north of Yuma. 

They followed a trail of graves. Si- 
lent mounds marked each mile of the 
way, telling mutely of others who had 
sought wealth and had found death 
and now were forever a part of the 
desert's sand and solitude. Perhaps the 
very number of graves blunted their 
portent. Perhaps these travelers felt, as 
humans will, that theirs was a special 
case and a special providence guided 



Even when the exhausted horses 
could fight the road no more, these 



The lonely 90-year-old grave 
oiv Mexican emigrant family — 

along the treacherous Camino 
del Diablo — today marks the 
location of an unusual collecting 
area just north of the Mexican 
border in southwestern Arizona. 
Harold and Lucile Weight trav- 
eled this one-time trail of death 

— a trail taken by Kino, Garces, 
De Anza and others before them 

— and found what they were 
looking for: a variety of gem 
stones scattered over a wide 
area. History, legend and practi- 
cal desert lore are combined in 
this story of their trip. 



lost ones probably were not aware that 
the harsh hand of the wasteland had 
closed upon them. There was water 
in a glass demijohn in the wagon. They 
would camp through the heat of the 
day. Perhaps the animals would have 



strength, when the cooler night came, 
to reach the next watering place. But 
as the waterbottle was being taken from 
the wagon it slipped and smashed on 
the lava rock. 

Summer heat, sandy distances — 
and thirst. It was an old, old story on 
the Devil's Highway, but no less agon- 
izing because it had happened many 
times before. The Mexican father 
stared helplessly at the fading spot of 
moisture on the ground, then toward 
the northwest and the glittering Tinajas 
Altas mountains. Somewhere in those 
mountains, in the granite basins of the 
High Tanks, water could be found. But 
where was it hidden? How far must he 
go? How far could he go? 

"Rest in the shade while I am gone," 
he told the stricken children gathered 
silently about him. "I will bring water." 
The mother hushed the smallest child 
and herded the family into the feathery 
shade of a palo verde. From the road 
the father looked back once. "I will 
return and all will be well," he called 
reassuringly. "Do not leave this spot." 
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From Tinajas Alias cove, the Camino del Diablo winds across the Lechu- 
guilla desert toward the Cabeza Prieta mountains. Gem field is just to the 
right of black lava butte. Cabeza Prieta (Black Head) peak, for which range 
is named, is dark pyramid left. 



The camino wandered in seeming 
aimlessness through creosote, ocotillo 
and saguaro. The sun burned down. 
Stinging perspiration blinded the lone 
traveler. The mountains wavered and 
seemed to recede in the rising heat 
waves. His dragging footsteps slowed. 
At last he knew that while he might 
survive to reach water if he went on, 
he could not return in time to save 
those who waited for him. He turned 
back. 

It is easy from our present safety 
to condemn the carelessness that 
brought this man and those he loved 
to their last camp. The greed for gold 
should not have dulled even the sense 
of self-preservation. He should not 
have taken his family into the furnace 
of the desert summer. Above all he 
never should have trusted to a glass 
container the water which meant life 
or death. But all of us have made mis- 
takes which in other times and other 
circumstances might have ended as 
grimly. Whatever we might say there 
is little doubt that he said those things 
to himself, and more, as he plodded 
back down the Devil's Highway to 
death. In the fevered ending perhaps he 
thought only: "The will of God is a 
strange thing." 



The next travelers along Camino del 
Diablo, who came with the rains, found 
the Mexican family together beneath 
the palo verde and reconstructed the 
grim story. Not far away they dug a 
grave. In it the six — or was it eight? — 
bodies were buried. The exact number 
has been forgotten along with the 
names of those who lie there. Around 
the grave a circle of rocks was placed 
and upon it a cross was outlined in 
rocks. 

The story of the Mexican family be- 
came a legend of the camino. Captain 
D. D. Gaillard of the United States 
Engineers, resurveying the U. S.-Mexi- 
can border, came upon the grave 30 
years later. He found the wheel ruts 
still visible where the Mexican had 
pulled his team from the road. Pieces 
of glass and wickerwork from the 
broken demijohn and the skulls of the 
two horses still lay on the ground. 

When Lucile and I came down the 
Camino del Diablo in March, 1949, 
the weather was only pleasantly warm. 
We took the branch of the camino 
which follows the eastern side of the 
Gila mountains as that on the west, 
which passes the old Fortuna mine, is 
reported in bad shape. The two join 
a little north of Tinajas Altas cove. 



We left the paving of Highway 80 at 
6.2 miles beyond the service station at 
Ligurta, turning right. Here an incon- 
spicuous dirt road dives through the 
railroad underpass and curves around 
a litde rise before entering the broad 
plain of the Lechuguilla desert. 

The country was glowing and sweet 
scented with Arizona's finest flower dis- 
play in years. The road threaded a 
magic fabric woven with the gold and 
rose of encelia and verbena, the white 
and pink of rafinesquia and nama, 
flaming apricot mallow and white des- 
ert star, rose-wine krameria and the 
gold and cream of evening primrose. 
Many of the tall ocotillos had lighted 
their red torches and stretches of the 
narrow band of earth between the ruts 
of the road were crowded with budded 
and blooming desert lilies. 

The weather continued perfect as we 
idled along, camping at Raven butte 
and spending several days at Tinajas 
Altas cove. We were treated to a brief 
freshening fall of rain one night at the 
cove. The road as far as Tinajas Altas 
was in good shape. Since the Mexican 
hoof and mouth epidemic scare, the 
department of agriculture has main- 
tained a border patrol camp at the 
cove and cars travel the route to the 
highway and to Wellton quite fre- 
quently. 

When we headed southeast from 
Tinajas Altas we found that section of 
the road, while still rough and twisty, 
much better than it had been a year 
before. It seemed impossible that this 
shining, flowering land had been the 
grim and deadly pathway cursed by 
the suffering, dying adventurers of two 
gold rushes. If we doubted it, the proof 
was forthcoming a little less than 11 
miles beyond Tinajas Altas when we 
stopped the car beside an irregular 
circle of rocks to the left of the road. 
This, if Captain Gaillard was right, 
marked the lonely grave of the Mexi- 
can emigrants. On an earlier visit we 
had been told that the ring was an old 
Indian sign. But comparison of the 
circle and its background with a photo- 
graph Gaillard had taken more than 
half a century before proved it to be 
the spot he identified as the mass 
grave. 

It also demonstrated how little the 
desert changes through the years. The 
circle, nearly 30 feet in diameter and 
made of small rocks half buried in the 
soil, had come down the decades un- 
broken. But the cross which earlier 
travelers reported was gone. Tts rocks 
apparently had been used to outline 
the crude figure of a man running. 
A string of small stones in the circle 
pointed roughly toward Tinajas Altas. 
Comparatively fresh caliche on the ex- 
surface of some of the rocks 
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showed they had been moved more re- 
cently than those which formed the 
circle. Caliche is the whitish calcium 
carbonate so often found on the under- 
sides of desert rocks, apparently 
leached out of the soil by rains and 
redeposited. 

Who shifted the rocks and why? 
Was it the simple vandalism which 
seems an inherent trait of the human 
race? Did Indians adapt the circle into 
a sign for their own purposes as has 
been suggested? The latter hardly 
seems likely. There have been few Pa- 
pagos in the area in recent times and 
little need for such signs after the ca- 
mino was well marked. During the war 
the army had an emergency landing 
strip to the north and tracks of military 
vehicles still can be seen around the 
circle. Perhaps the answer may be 
found there. 

In addition to following the old road 
through, Lucile and I were interested 
in rock hunting possibilities along the 
camino. Many early Southwestern ex- 
plorers and travelers made reference to 
pretty stones along the routes they 
followed. Some even picked up unusual 
specimens and kept them. So far I have 
been unable to find any such references 
in the accounts of those who followed 
the Devil's Highway. Such tragedies 
as that of the Mexican family explain 
why. Along this camino the prime in- 



terest was water and escape from the 
forbidding land. 

But there are places of interest to 
rockhounds along the road. Less than 
half a mile beyond the rock circle the 
road becomes rougher and climbs onto 
a low mesa coated with boulders of 
black lava which have eroded down 
from a great black butte in the Cabeza 



ROAD LOG 

00.0 Underpass on south side of 
Highway 80, 6.2 miles east of 
Ligurta, 3.5 miles west of Well- 
ton. Head south on dirt road. 

11.3 Wellton branch comes in from 
the left from the northeast. 

14.6 Branch right marked Cerro 
Prieto pass. Keep left. 

19.5 Sandy trail right to Raven Butte 
cove. Keep left. 

26.3 Branch right to sandy road 
through Tinajas Altas moun- 
tains and to west arm of Ca- 
mino del Diablo. Keep left. 

27.0 Tinajas Altas cove. 

27.9 Old sign right and faint, sandy 
tracks lead to Coyote Water. 
Bad road. Keep right, 

28.1 Road Y. Right branch is sup- 
posed to go to Surveyor's Tanks. 
Keep left. 

37.6 Rock circle, left, identified as 
the mass grave of a family of 
Mexican emigrants. Road 
branch, left, goes to wartime 
emergency landing strip and in- 
to Cabeza Prietas. Keep right. 

37.9 Road climbs to black mesa col- 
lecting area. 



Prieta mountains. We had reached that 
mesa on an earlier trip and had stopped 
there for lunch. Wandering about, food 
in hand, as rockhounds will, we had 
come upon chalcedony roses, bits of 
carnelian and odd rocks which looked 
polishable. Our time then was limited. 
We had no opportunity to see how 
much material was there or where it 
had come from. 

This time we pulled off the road and 
made camp in a little flat on the edge 
of the wash just before the road 
climbed the mesa. There was ample 
evidence that generations of desert 
travelers had camped in the shallow 
valley. Once, apparently, there had 
been a good stand of palo fierro — the 
desert ironwood. Now only burned and 
chopped stubs and ash-mixed ground 
remained. But a short hike up the wash 
brought us to sufficient dead limbs for 
an evening fire. 

After supper we hooked up the port- 
able ultra-violet lamp and tramped the 
slopes of the mesa in darkness, seek- 
ing what might fluoresce. We found a 
few pieces of chalcedony that showed 
pale green. Then, against a dark flat 
rock ahead we saw an intense greenish 
fluorescence. I was about to pick up 
the brilliant specimen when I realized 
that it showed the perfect outline of a 
scorpion and remembered what I had 
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Desert lilies and stone roses among 
field. These roses are the most common 
them 



black lava rocks of 
collectors' items in 
excessive 




learned long before — that one should 
always use a white light on fluorescing 
objects in the field before touching 
them. It was a scorpion. This particular 
specimen was slender and about two 
inches in length, apparently one of the 
two dangerous species. Incidentally, an 
ultra-violet lamp might offer an ex- 
cellent means for checking a camp for 
scorpion intruders at night. 

Our fire had burned to a bed of 
coals when we returned. We sat by the 
embers a long time, unwilling to leave 
the shining peacefulness of the desert 
night. We could not sec the ruts of 
the Camino del Diablo, but we knew 
they were there, less than a hundred 
feet away. 

The Devil's Highway is an old, old 
trail whose roots go back before the 
coming of the European to the South- 
west. Kino took that trail, and Garces. 
De Anza once passed close to the spot 
where we were camped and so did 
Pedro Fages, convoying the colonists 
he had rescued from captivity after the 
Yuma Indians revolted in 1781. With 
the California gold strikes began the 
rush of Sonoran miners, Texans and 
eastern emigrants who wished to 
pass the Apache country. As " 



of ill-prepared travelers died along the 
arid way, the grim name Camino del 
Diablo was applied. New graves were 
added when gold discoveries along the 
Colorado and the Gila brought it into 
renewed use during the 1860's. After 
the Southern Pacific railroad was com- 
pleted, it saw little travel. 

No ghost wanderers along the ca- 
mino disturbed our sleep, but early in 
the morning a department of agricul- 
ture patrol jeep came buzzing incon- 
gruously along. Shortly after sunrise, 
with collecting sacks, picks, canteens, 
citrus fruit and photographic equip- 
ment, we commenced a survey of the 
mesa from the road to the slopes of 
the Cabeza Prietas. Since the black 
lava composing the large part of the 
mesa cover obviously came from the 
black butte looming above us, it 
seemed logical that the scattered cut- 
ting material also came from the butte. 
We hiked in a great loop toward the 
butte, which makes a magnificent land- 
mark against the white granite compos- 
ing most of the Cabeza Prietas. The 
going was rough and the sun, as it 
swung higher, made itself felt. Finally 
I crossed a wash and climbed the slope 
of the butte from which 



the lava were washing down across the 
underlying granite. I found, as is fre- 
quently true in desert rock collecting, 
that my logic did not work out. There 
seemed to be no cutting material com- 
ing from the black flow. 

It was a puzzle. The chalcedony and 
jasper we were finding obviously were 
volcanic in origin and this butte 
seemed the only evidence of volcanism 
near by. Then I remembered that Kirk 
Bryan in his water supply paper, The 
Papago County, Arizona, mentioned 
the occurrence of Tertiary conglomer- 
ate in this general area. I decided the 
mesa might represent one of these oc- 
currences—might be composed of the 
remnants of mountains eroded down 
and consolidated eons before. The 
weathered specimens we had been find- 
ing would be survivors of the same 
process. 

As I rose to hike back to the more 
profitable mesa area, I realized Lucile 
was nowhere in sight and that I had 
not seen her for some time. It would be 
difficult to become lost in this country, 
but easy to fall or twist an ankle in 
the rocky gulches. As my worry mount- 
ed, I caught sight of her northeast of 
the lava area, scrambling industriously 
up and down the little ravines in the 
low granite hills. She did not observe 
my panting approach and explained 
the whole matter when I arrived in one 
word: "Garnets!" 

We all have our favorite rocks, but 
Lucile has a passion for garnets of all 
kinds. The day before I had examined 
a pegmatite vein in a granite spur and 
had guessed that somewhere in those 
ridges there might be garnet. I should 
have known I was starting something. 
Lucile decided that she was going to 
find that "somewhere," and find it she 
did. The specimens she showed me 
were gem my little chips of fine deep 
transparent red. Most of them were 
cleavages so small that only tiny stones 
could be cut from them. We found 
only a few complete garnets, a number 
showing several faces. Hut i\ vial of 
the chips would be most attractive for 
the rock shelf. 

The amount available on the two 
low mounds we investigated, which lie 
south of the black butte and west of 
the main granite chain, is limited. But 
similar rises to the southeast may con- 
tain more. And the presence of those 
Lucile found proves that they do occur 
in the Cabeza Prietas. 

We reached our camp again in mid- 
afternoon and sat in the narrow shade 
of the car to compare specimens. We 
had found the material thinly scattered 
over the entire mesa. Later investiga- 
tions showed similar rocks as far across 
the desert as the emergency landing 
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This rock circle along the camino near the gem field is believed to mark the mass 
grave of an entire Mexican family who met death here almost 90 years ago. The 
stone cross in the circle, reported by early visitors, has been altered by unknown 
persons to a long "pointer" and the figure of a running man. Cutting material 
may be found on mesas nearby which do not show in picture. 



continue to the south. We did not find 
large quantities anywhere, but we did 
find an interesting variety: red moss 
agate, a sort of two-toned opalite, jas- 
per, sard, a queer grey-white silicate 
with brownish lines, and various types 
of chalcedony. I brought out, more or 
less on speculation, a number of odd 
fibrous-appearing little reddish chunks. 
They took a polish and their brecci- 
ated flower-like patterns in reds and 
browns made striking stones. All the 
rocks we found were small — many 



of them furnishing no more than one 
cabochon per piece. This definitely is no 
field for the truck collector. But it will 
supply some beautiful rocks for the 
desert lover who wants a little hunting 
to make a trip completely successful. 

When wo had sorted and packed our 
rocks, we walked a short distance up 
the little flat to the scene of an ancient 
murder. The victim was a desert iron- 
wood. The killer, which had long since 
passed away, was the desert mistletoe. 
I have seen many of the strange, con- 



torted swellings which occur on iron- 
wood at the point where it has been 
assaulted by the parasitic mistletoe. 
But this was by far the largest, meas- 
uring at least four feet through while 
the remaining part was at least six feet 
in length. 

The bitter struggle must have been a 
long one, since the girth of the iron- 
wood would indicate it was fairly old 
when it died. An ironwood with a 
trunk eight inches in diameter once 
was checked for age and proved to 



Rock collecting field at the southeastern edge of the Lechuguilla desert. The great 
black butte against the light granite of the Cabeza Prietas makes identification 

of the field easy. 
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H m gk ■ At one time or another, the answers to all the 

U6S6TI II U 2 L ollowin g Oaiz questions have appeared in 



Desert Magazine. They cover a wide range of 
subjects, both current and historical. Twelve to 15 is a fair score. Sixteen 
to 18 is excellent. A score better than 18 is exceptional. Answers are on 
page 38. 

1 — If an old desert prospector on a midsummer prospecting trip ran 
short of water, what member of the cactus family would he most 
likely seek to quench his thirst? Cholla Bisnaga Beaver- 
tail Buckhorn 

2 — Screwbean is a common name identifying a certain species of — 
Mesquite tree Juniper Yucca Ironwood 

3 — The capital of New Mexico is — 

Albuquerque.. Silver City Gallup Santa Fe 

4 — Leader of the Mormon Battalion which crossed the continent in 
1 846-47 was — 

General Crook Kit Carson Capt. Cooke ... Jacob Hamblin..... 

5— Important tributary of the Colorado river which is crossed by U.S. 
Highway 66 near Holbrook, Arizona, is — 

San Juan Gila Little Colorado , Paria 

6 — Zabriskie Point is a well known lookout for travelers in ■ — 

Death Valley.-... Grand Canyon..... Painted Desert..... Bryce Canyon..... 

7 — Historians generally agree that the first Indians contacted by Marcos 
de Niza's expedition in quest of the Seven Cities of Cibola were — 
Apache Zuni Hopi Navajo 

8 — Billy the Kid was a notorious outlaw in — 

California. Arizona New Mexico Nevada 

9 — The reservoir from which the Salt River valley of Arizona receives its 
main water supply is behind — 

Roosevelt dam Hoover dam Elephant Butte dam 

Coolidge dam 

10— The man generally credited with the discovery of silver at Tombstone 
was — 

Pauline Weaver Henry Wickcnburg Wyatt Earp 

Ed. Schieffelin 

1 1 — Banded Gecko is the species name of a desert — 
Lizard Snake Bird Fish 

12 — The tribal taboo against a young man looking at his mother-in-law 
is observed by the — 

Yuma Indians Hualpai Yaqui Navajo 

13 — Galleta is a desert — 

Flowering vine Grass Cactus Tree 

14 — The name Dellenbaugh is associated with — 

The capture of Geronimo The navigation of Grand Canyon 

Discovery of gold at Virginia City Operation of the Pony 

Express 

15 — Canyon de Chelly is located in the reservation of the — 
Navajo Papago Pima Apache 

16 — The desert shrub commonly called Brittle Bush is — 
Encelia Mallow Senna Holly 

17 — Crystals known as Iceland Spar are — 

Quartz Calcite Manganese Iron 

18 — Carlsbad, New Mexico, is on the banks of the — 

Rio Grande river San Pedro river Pecos river 

19 — Eilley and Sandy Bowers became fabulously rich at — 

Rhyolite Virginia City Tonopah "Panamint City 

20 — If you wanted to climb Mount Timpanogos you would go to — 
New Mexico Nevada Arizona Utah 



have lived 77 years. Probably the tree 
outlived the plant which invaded it. 
Parasites often kill their hosts, then 
find themselves starving to death. 
Sometimes we wonder why such ruth- 
less invaders exist. Then, when we hear 
a mockingbird singing exuberantly 
after feasting on the red mistletoe ber- 
ries, we know at least part of the 
answer. At any rate, the old ghost 
ironwood with its great tumor and its 
twisted branches, looking like some 
monster from earth's forgotten past, is 
a true desert curiosity. I hope those 
who visit the area will leave it stand- 
ing, going a little farther for their wood 
as others before them have done. 

The only real victor in this grim 
battle of the plant world would appear 
to be the saguaro which is growing 
straight and tall beside the dead iron- 
wood. These giant cacti often start 
their lives under the shelter of a desert 
tree or shrub. Or rather, those which 
start with such protection have a better 
chance for survival. But when the 
saguaro grows tall enough, a deadly 
struggle commences between it and the 
plant which has sheltered it. Now and 
again the two work out a compromise 
and live in harmony. But the battle 
usually ends with the death of one par- 
ticipant. I have seen ironwood skeletons 
hanging in the crotches of saguaros, 
apparently pulled bodily from the 
ground as the plant grew upward. And 
I have seen saguaros shoved to the 
ground by aggressive tree limbs or dy- 
ing of rot where the branches have 
pierced their sides. 

The desert seems peaceful to us, and 
from its contrast to the clamor of our 
lives we can obtain peace. But to the 
native things in an arid land there is 
little peace. The struggle for food, for 
moisture and for living room is almost 
constant. Man himself, when he faces 
the desert on its terms rather than his 
own, finds the wasteland intolerant of 
carelessness and merciless in punish- 
ment for mistakes. Often in the past it 
has demanded the payment of a life 
for a lesson learned too late. 

A few years ago it would have been 
foolhardy for the average desert visitor 
in a stock car to attempt the sandy hot 
deserted Camino del Diablo even from 
the highway to Tinajas Altas. Perhaps 
in another year it will be foolhardy 
again. But the last two times we have 
been in, due largely to the presence of 
the patrol camp at the High Tanks, 
the road has been in good condition. 
The Yuma chamber of commerce runs 
excursions to Tinajas Altas in the 
cooler months. From the cove to the 
collecting field mapped here, the road 
was reasonably good when last trav- 



eled. Beyond that point it should be 
attempted with caution since there are 
rocky and sandy stretches. 

But it is not a safe or pleasant sum- 
mer trip to the black butte. It should 
not be attempted at any time unless 
your car is in good condition, unless 
you have water, food, blankets and the 
ability to walk back the distance you 



have driven in. The only difference 
between the modern traveler and the 
Mexican family which faltered along 
the camino so long ago is a freely mov- 
ing, smooth working automobile. The 
Devil's Highway is not yet a tamed 
street for the careless. There is room 
for many more rock circles along its 
winding way. 
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Before his ever-present Geiger counter the "uranium king," F. A. Sitton, left, 
compares carnotite ore samples with John L. Robison. The Geiger counter is a 
permanent fixture in the Dove Creek, Colorado, hardware store that has 
become GHQ for southwestern carnotite prospectors and miners. The yellow 
sample in Sit ton's hand has an extremely high uranium content. The darker 
sample held by Robison contains more vanadium. 

tywfata&e 76*t Paid 0$ 



Because he let his heart rule his head, because he liked an old-time 
desert prospector and grubstaked him, F. A, Sitton today owns 86 per- 
cent of all the uranium claims in the Four Comers mineral country, the 
nation's largest source of uranium producing carnotite. Wealth and 
influence have not changed this kindly small-town businessman of 
Dove Creek, Colorado. Here is the story of a man and the atomic age, 
plus a non-technical review of the history of uranium back to Madame 
Curie. 



By MORGAN MONROE 
Photos by the Author 

Y ACQUAINTANCE With F. A. 

Sitton began in the back room 
office of the Dove Creek 
Lumber and Hardware company in 
Dove Creek, Colorado. 

Dove Creek is a dusty bustling little 
town on the edge of the Four Corners 
desert country where uranium is the 
magic word in mining. It is perhaps 
the only small town in America boast- 
ing a country store in which a Geiger 
counter has replaced the pot stove and 
cracker barrel. 

A pleasant kindly man of 49, Sitton 
looks more like a high school principal 



than owner of the largest and most 
valuable independent uranium produc- 
ing claims in the nation. His 200 carno- 
tite properties strung along the Utah- 
Colorado boundary are said to repre- 
sent 86 percent of the total uranium 
claims in the Colorado Plateau region 
— to date the nation's largest source 
of uranium producing carnotite. 



For years a successful small town 
business man, Sitton suddenly has be- 
come a figure of national importance 
through recent developments in the 
field of atomic energy, for which urani- 
um is the basic raw material. 

This atomic-age success story dates 
back to the days when Sitton operated 
a store in Monticello, Utah, 27 miles 
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L. Robison, formerly Silton's 



Using a portable Geiger counter, . 
engineer, prospects for new 
area. In this manner Sitton has expanded the original claims he purchased 
from the estate of an old prospector he once grubstaked. 



west of Dove Creek. It began with a 
good turn he once did for an old y 
pector at a time when Sitton often 
staked prospectors operating in the 
rich Four Corners mineral country. 

One of the men Sitton first grub- 
staked was Mickey O'Neil, an old 
timer who sometimes spoke mysteri- 
ously of his discoveries in Summit can- 
yon, deep in the wild country of San 
Miguel county, Colorado, near the 
Utah line. 

For years Sitton advanced supplies 
and tools to O'Neil, later receiving in 
return options on the elderly prospec- 
tor's Summit canyon claims as security. 

"I had no reason to believe Mickey 
had anything out there," Sitton says in 
recalling the transactions, "but I liked 
him and enjoyed his yarns of desert 
prospecting in the old days. I think it 
was just a case of my heart getting in 
the way of my head." 



When O'Neil died in 1940 Sitton 
on 18 mineral claims the 
old prospector had staked out during 
lonely years In a little cabin at the 
bottom of desolate Summit canyon. 

Sitton did nothing about the options 
he held until later investigation proved 
that O'Neii's. claims contained very 
rich deposits of carnotite, the canary 
yellow mineral that yields uranium and 
vanadium. In 1942 Sitton exercised his 
options and purchased the claims from 
O'Neii's estate for $100,000. 

Wartime demand for carnotite ore 
put Sitton in the mining business, 
"about which I knew little at that 
time," he says. "Of course, I assumed 
the government wanted the ore for its 
vanadium content only — atomic ac- 
tivity was really top secret in those 
days." 

He quickly expanded his holdings 
as additional prospecting indicated 



that the Colorado plateau — the vast 
area drained by the Colorado river 
and its tributaries — contained the 
major commercial carnotite deposits 
of the United States. During the war 
SiEton shipped as much as 100 tons of 
ore daily. Today he controls the larg- 
est independently-owned carnotite 
properties in the nation. 

A slim man with a youthful face 
that belies his 49 years. Sitton wears 
his new importance lightly. Although 
he is considered one of the wealthiest 
men in the Southwest he lives simply 
with his wife, five children and two 
grandchildren in the little town he is 
making famous as a uranium mining 
center. 

Sitton was born in the Ozark moun- 
tains of Missouri, first came to Dove 
Creek in 1921. Slowly he accumulated 
real estate in the Dove Creek-Monti- 
cello area and by 1942 had become 
the region's leading businessman. As 
a storekeeper and real estate operator 
it was his policy to build up new enter- 
prises and sell them as going businesses 
to the people of his community. 

He has financed many of the area's 
dry-land pinto bean farmers, con- 
structed storage warehouses to assist 
them in marketing their products, 
staked prospectors and freely extended 
credits to his neighbors in good times 
and bad. As one longtime Dove Creek 
resident put it, "Fendol Sitton has 
helped more people over more rough 
spots than anybody I can think of." 

It was that philosophy of living that 
brought Sitton's good fortune in urani- 
um, although he had no thought of such 
an unusual development back in the 
days when he grubstaked old Mickey 
O'Neil and listened to his desert yarns. 

"Now I'm trying to pay the area 
back for some of the good fortune I've 
had here," Sitton said in explaining 
two recent community proiects he 
launched — a fine airport and the hand- 
some new Dove Creek civic center, a 
recently completed building offering 
recreational facilities for the entire 
community. Sitton says it was built 
with public subscriptions, but every- 
body in Dove Creek will tell you that 
his subscription "did most of it." 

Serving the town in his second term 
as its mayor — a job for which he was 
drafted — Sitton's leadership and per- 
sonal financial backing have gone far 
toward making possible the town's 
rapid growth from its 120 residents in 
1940 to an estimated 1500 to 2000 
today. New modern stores are replac- 
ing the weathered false fronts of pio- 
neer days which lured Zane Grey to 
Dove Creek, where he wrote "Riders 
of the Purple Sage" because of "the 
genuine Old-West atmosphere." 

As president of the small but pow- 
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Pocket of high grade carnotite ore in Sitton's Radium No. 7 mine yields a 
high percentage of uranium. The light area near the geological hammer extends 
back under the shelving sandstone several feet. Darker mineral is almost pure 
vanadium. This is believed to be the first photograph ever made inside an 

operating carnotite mine. 



erful Uranium-Vanadium Cooperative 
association, Sitton has led the battle 
for better carnotite ore prices that in- 
dependent prospectors and miners are 
waging with the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. The 150 independent carno- 
tite mine operators of the region con- 
sider him their natural leader, not alone 
because of his large holdings, but 
equally for his genuine interest in 
their welfare. 

Sitton thinks the AEC can do a far 
better job than it is now doing, but 
recognizes the growing pains from 
which he feels it will eventually re- 
cover. And he still remembers those 
long lean years Mickey O'Neil lived 
in that little cabin just a few feet from 
great wealth when there was practically 
no market for carnotite. 

Sitton doesn't want the same thing 
to happen to other independent pros- 
pectors and miners during America's 
peacetime uranium ore buying. And, 
as he points out, "This is not the first 



uranium boom and it will not be our 

History bears him out. A similar, 
smaller boom took place in the same 
area before the turn of the century 
when atomic energy was a mere dream 
in the minds of a few brilliant scien- 
tists. Carnotite's present-day import- 
ance as a source of uranium goes back 
to discovery of an odd yellow mineral 
in the sandstone of the Four Corners 
country. Early settlers knew of it be- 
fore 1880. 

At least two scientists, Herman 
Fleck and W. G. Haldane, have stated 
that research indicates that the Ute 
and Navajo Indians probably used 
carnotite as a pigment long before 
the first settlers arrived in the Four 
Corners country. 

As early as 1881 carnotite attracted 
the attention of prospectors. In that 
year Tom Talbert, a prospector and 
miner, staked a claim on Roc Creek 



in the Paradox valley area and sent 
some of what he called "the yellow 
mineral" to an assayer in Leadville, 
Colorado. 

Talbert was advised that the mineral 
contained a little gold and some silver, 
but his and other efforts to determine 
all of the elements present in the ore 
were unsuccessful. In the years that 
followed the Roc Creek claim was 
staked by other prospectors but, fail- 
ing to find gold or silver in quantities 
sufficient to interest them, each in turn 
permitted his claim to lapse. 

In 1887 the claim was relocated and 
named the Copper Prince in the belief 
that it contained "chrome-copper," 
but the property soon was abandoned 
and remained idle until Gordon Kim- 
ball of Ouray, Colorado, and a group 
of associates acquired it in 1898. 

In that year Kimball mined ten tons 
of yellow ore on the property and sold 
it in Denver for $2,700. Some of the 
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Desolate Summit canyon near the Colorado-Utah boundary just north of 
Four Corners has proved to he the center of a huge carnotite "belt" that 
extends into Arizona and New Mexico. Once considered worthless, its out- 
cropping sandstone ledges contain millions of tons of carnotite deposited there 
by the actions of ancient seas and lakes. 



yellow mineral was sent to Charles 
Poule, a French chemist. After analyz- 
ing it Poule found that it contained 
uranium in sufficient amount to make 
it commercially valuable. 

Meanwhile the German scientist 
Roentgen had discovered in 1895 that 
the glow from a Crooke's tube con- 
tained penetrating rays which he called 
X-rays. At about the same time it was 
learned that uranium salts would pro- 
duce photographic images, even when 
surrounded by opaque substances. 

To a young Polish student, Marie 
Skladowska who later became Madame 
Curie, fell the research task of deter- 
mining how and why uranium pos- 
sessed the power to emit the mysterious 
rays. From that early research resulted 
the discovery of radium. A worldwide 
search for radioactive substances be- 
gan. 

Commercial carnotite mining in the 
Four Corners country dates from that 
time, but it was not the uranium con- 
tent that made it profitable to mine the 
yellow mineral. The discovery of ra- 
dium led to the co-discovery that all 
uranium-bearing ores contained the 
magical new element, radium. 

In 1899 M. C. Friedel and E. Cu- 
menge finally determined the approxi- 
mate analysis of the radioactive min- 
eral and named it carnotite after the 
French president, M. Carnot. 

By an interesting chain of circum- 
stance involving research, timing and 
luck, an incentive to mine the yellow 



ore was created. But, as Sitton points 
out, the ups and downs of prospecting 
for and mining radioactive ores have 
been many. 

When it was found through experi- 
ments with radium that it had the 
power to arrest certain types of malig- 
nant growths in humans a small boom 
in carnotite resulted in prospecting and 
mining activity that is today being du- 
plicated on a large scale in the search 
for the raw materials of atomic energy. 

Carnotite activity in the Four Cor- 
ners country reached sizeable commer- 
cial proportions about 1910 and grew 
steadily for four years until the first 
World War stopped sale of ore to for- 
eign purchasers in 1914. 

It is interesting — and alarming — 
to realize that several European powers 
had full access to this source of atomic 
energy long before the first World 
War. Had Europe's scientists learned 
to split the atom then instead of in the 
1930*s the world's future might have 
been decided by the first war. 

After the initial slump in carnotite 
mining the demand again picked up 
and by 1919 the amount of ore pro- 
duced in the Four Comers area ex- 
ceeded any previous year. 

Picturesque place names — many 
originally chosen by early -day pros- 
pectors — again were frequently heard 
around camp fires and in assay offices: 
Maverick Gufch, Klondyke. Bull Can- 
yon, the Joe Dandy claims, McElmo 
Canyon, Calamity Gulch, Yellow 



Jacket Canyon. These and many more 
were scenes of renewed prospecting 
activity. 

But it was discouraging work. Un- 
like the modem prospector for radio- 
active minerals who uses a Geiger 
counter, jeeps and other products that 
make his work easier, the only meth- 
ods of locating carnotite in those days 
were by sight where it outcrops in 
sandstone and petrified wood or with 
expensive diamond drills which few 
prospectors could afford. 

In the 1920's and 1930's activity 
continued fairly steady on a small 
scale, with the largest demand for 
carnotite arising from the use of its 
vanadium content in manufacturing 
vanadium steel. 

Radium prices had skidded from a 
high of $135,000 per gram to $24,000 
as competition from pitchblende mines 
in the Belgian Congo forced an end to 
the mining of carnotite for radium ex- 
traction. It was during this period that 
old Mickey O'Neil discovered the rich 
Summit canyon deposits — but had no 
market for his find, Yet the yellow 
mineral was destined to make the 
greatest come-back of all time. 

In the late 1930's experiments by 
European scientists indicated that when 
uranium is bombarded with neutrons 
an isotope of barium is produced. En- 
rico Fermi, a young Italian physicist, 
actually split the uranium atom in 
1934, but did not realize what he had 
done. Later two German experiment- 
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ers, O. R. Frisch and Lise Meitner, 
escaped from Hitler's Nazi domination 
to the United States with their findings 
and the then startling suggestion that 
more experimenting with uranium 
atoms might prove they could be split, 
releasing the vast amount of stored 
energy contained in the nucleus of 
each atom. The process, dream of sci- 
entists around the world, was termed 
fission. 

At a meeting in Washington Janu- 
ary 26, 1939, the European reports 
were discussed. Confirmation of urani- 
um fission quickly followed in several 
laboratories in this country and the 
rest is history. Within six years there 
followed the first atomic blast near 
Alamogordo, New Mexico, and the 
first atomic bomb over Hiroshima. 

With equal rapidity the war ended 
and the atom assumed its peacetime 
role as the most revolutionary source 
of energy since the discovery of fire. 

And so it was that in 1939 the 
Southwest's camotite deposits suddenly 
became more important than ever be- 
fore. Today they are one of the nation's 
most vital natural resources —for peace 
or for war, depending on how they 
are used. 

Sitton prays they will serve only for 
peace, but he realizes that the yellow 
mineral in the sandstones of the Four 
Corners may well hold the answer to 
the world's future in either direction. 

The most recent uranium boom 
keeps him busy these days. He person- 
ally answered letters from 18 states 
and several foreign countries the day 
we met him, all seeking information 
about radioactive prospecting and min- 
ing possibilities. 

With the recent influx he is con- 
cerned about Dove Creek's limited 
housing. "We need homes for several 
hundred families and many more are 
on the way," he said in summing up 
the area's new importance. "But many 
of them shouldn't come here." he add- 
ed. 

Sitton encourages experienced pros- 
pectors and miners to come to the re- 
gion. "We will need them," he says, 
but tries hard to keep amateurs and un- 
qualified adventure seekers from clut- 
tering the bustling little uranium capital. 

"Some of them are good for a laugh, 
though," he related. "Like the fellow 
who wrote to ask if I could tell him of 
a good 'uranium claim 1 he might come 
and stake out!" 



Action Is Started . . . 

The Flagstaff, Arizona, chamber of 
commerce has gone on record with a 
formal resolution asking that Meteor 
Crater — largest in the world — be made 
a National Monument. The crater is 
about 40 miles east of 




A bove — While living in this lonely one-room cabin with its smoke-black- 
ened single window Mickey O'Neil, an old prospector whom Sitton often 
befriended, discovered Summit canyon's rich carnotite deposits. O'Neil lived 
here for 30 years before his death in 1940. The little cabin stands near a 

i. It is now deserted. "I don't think Mickey 
''s gone," Sitton says. 



Below — This pile of carnotite ore, awaiting shipment outside Sitton's 
Radium No. 7 mine, is valued at $50,000. The pile is about 30 feet square 
and five feet high. It is shipped to the Atomic Energy Commission's 
receiving depot in Monticello, Utah. The dark hole under the ledge in 
right background is mine entrance. 
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He knows intimately nearly every rock and rill in Millard county, Utah. 
That knowledge has been for Frank Beckwith, newspaper publisher of Delta, 
the key to a kingdom — the open sesame to a wonderland 
in his own backyard. 

*f¥e 'Di&cowied cut 
/Indent TVondenfoutd 

Because one country newspaper editor didn't stay in his office any 
more than was absolutely necessary, a veritable treasure-land of ancient 
artifacts, fossils and other geological finds of immense value has been 
opened up to study. Not only has Frank Beckwith added much to the 
store of scientific knowledge, but he has enriched his own life by his 
first-hand contact with the Indians and the intriguing back country of 
today's Millard county, Utah. Here is the story of an editor-scientist- 
hobbyist who hasn't let making a living spoil real living. 



By CARMA LEE SMITHSON 

Ajf Y first meeting with Frank 
/iff Beckwith, newspaper pub- 
* ■ lisher of Delta, Utah, occurred 
one afternoon last summer on a field 
trip with a group of University of Utah 
geology students. We had stopped at a 
Delta drugstore for refreshing drinks 
before leaving this last outpost of civili- 
zation on a trip to the House mountains 
westward from Delta, 1 had picked up 
the July issue of Desert Magazine and 
was thumbing through it when the 
waitress volunteered, "If you're inter- 
ested in that, maybe you'd like to see a 
collection of fossils and Indian arti- 
facts in the newspaper office just around 
the corner." 

Two minutes later in the office of 
the Millard County Chronicle, I saw 
two heads bent over an array of road 
maps. Prof. Norman Williams, our 
geology teacher and trip leader, had 
arrived before me and was consulting 
Frank Beckwith for specific directions 
on the maze of uncharted roads that 
thread western Millard county in the 
vicinity of Antelope Springs, our desti- 
nation. Later I learned that such con- 
sultations with Beckwith are routine 
for geologists, archeologists or other 
strangers visiting the area. 

Soon the newspaper office was 
crowded with the rest of the geology 
class, and Frank Beckwith obligingly 
brought forth for inspection his fine 
collection of trilobites to give us a pre- 
view of what we might expect to find 
the following day. 

Beckwith is a scholarly editor, whose 
sense of humor punctuates every con- 
versation. His office is a unique depar- 
ture from that of most newspaper edi- 
tors. A glass case against one wall is 
filled to capacity with trilobites, ar- 
rows, spear points, Indian knives, 
other artifacts and a profusion of min- 
eral specimens. 

Across the room is a cabinet con- 
taining several Indian mummies, much 
pottery and many articles of aboriginal 
wearing apparel. About the room on 
every convenient surface and in every 
niche are displayed examples of Pah- 
vant Ute pottery and basketry. Pictures 
of Indians adorn the waifs. 

Presiding over it all is the amazing 
collector. Born in Evanston, Wyoming, 
Beckwith arrived in Delta in 1913 
after a seven-year interim in Salt Lake 
City. Just as Millard county owes much 
to the publicity he has given it, so he 
owes the inception of his interest in 
things prehistoric to it. "In the city 
you could buy your entertainment and 
recreation," he explained, "but here it 
had to be hunted. I began to scout the 
hills and found that for untold ages 
plant and animal fossils and Indian 
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artifacts had been stored away as testi- 
mony to the earth's living history." 

Heck with, who had been associated 
with the banking business in Evanston 
and Salt Lake City, became the first 
cashier of the Delta State bank. In 
1919 he purchased the Millard County 
Chronicle, a weekly publication, and 
gained more free hours in which to 
wander over the desert and mountains. 
He kept a car packed with camping gear 
so that a few minutes after the paper 
was put to bed Thursday, he could be 
on the open road to some new adven- 
ture. Much of the time he went alone, 
but occasionally some friend accom- 
panied him. 

Over the years the Beckwith collec- 
tion expanded until he was able to con- 
tribute to the Smithsonian Institution 
7,000 trilobites of 17 different species. 
He believes that the trilobite resources 
of Millard county have barely been 
tapped. The House mountains are a 
veritable treasure repository for the 
collector. 

Between Notch peak and Marjum 
pass in 1929, Beckwith 's friend Emory 
W, John of Delta discovered a distant 
cousin to the trilobite with several tiny 
brachiopods which had settled from 
the overlying stratum and had fossil- 
ized upon it. When the two men sub- 
mitted the specimen to the Smithsonian 
Institution, paleontologists officially 
designated the brachiopods Obolus 
Johni and the trilobite cousin Beck- 
withia Typa in honor of the two donors. 

"I'd rather have that honor than 
$5,000," Beckwith stated with positive 
satisfaction. 

In his collection is a trilobite Neo- 
lemus found in Upper Cambrian lime- 
stone in 1936 by Nels Bogh, a mem- 
ber of the CCC. This specimen is 3 3 A 
inches long. 

Because of his intimate knowledge 
of Millard county, Beckwith has been 
host to many notable men from the 
nation's leading universities and mu- 
seums when they have been in search 
of material. 

He recalls an amusing incident which 
occurred on a trip when he was guid- 
ing Dr. Charles E. Resser, curator of 
the U. S. National museum, and his 
guest Dr. Ruiji Endo of Manchucho, 
who later published a book on Chinese 
fossils. After visiting the trilobite fields 
near Antelope Springs, they had gone 
southwest to Fossil mountain where 
they collected Ordovician fauna, trilo- 
bites, brachiopods, receptaculites, pele- 
cypods and bryzoa. A little to the 
south they explored Crystal peak 
(mapped as White Cone). On the 
northwest slope a tiny spring issued 
forth and bubbled along a few feet 
before sinking into the sand. 

Beside it they spotted the ashes of a 
fire with embers still hot. Around the 
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A Merostome fossil named by the Smithsonian Institution in honor of 

Frank Beckwith. 



fire were innumerable tracks of a shod where the "horse" had sat down, re- 
horse with big calks at the toe and moved the wooden clogs to which 
heel. His curiosity piqued by the ab- horseshoes had been nailed, and had 
sence of human footprints, Beckwith made a hasty retreat wearing the boots 
picked up the trail where it led away of a very human animal, 
from the fire and followed it to a point "How Resser and Endo did laugh!" 
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Beckwith chuckled. "It was during the 
days of prohibition enforcement, and 
here at the end of the earth we had 
stumbled upon a retreat used by some 
bootlegger. He had discovered us as 
we approached. Hastily dismantling 
his still, he had fled with it and the 
liquor which must have been brewing 
over that fire. He was probably having 
visions of himself in the state pen while 
we were gathering fossils nearby all 
unaware of the excitement and dismay 
we were causing." 

Beckwith recalls one incident which 
might have been his end had it not 
been for the acute faculties of his dog. 
He had been collecting fossils all day 
in the higher hills and was plodding 
toward camp weighted down by a 
gunny sack loaded with specimens. A 
high wind further hampered his pro- 
gress. The dog trotting a few feet 
ahead on the trail suddenly swerved; 
involuntarily and despite his fatigue, 
Beckwith jumped aside. There beside 
the trail a rattlesnake lay coiled ready 
to strike. The roaring wind had dead- 
ened the warning rattle except to the 
ears of the dog. 

For many years Beckwith has been 
on friendly terms with the local Pah- 
vant Ute Indians who have given him 
the name "Chief Sev-vi-toots" which 
means "billy goat hair." This, to them, 
is an apt title because he wears a 
goatee. 

From his intimate association with 
the Pahvants, Beckwith has learned 
much concerning their history and an- 
cient beliefs and customs. At one point 
his interest in paleontology and Indian 
lore oddly crossed paths when he dis- 
covered the chest bones of a warrior 
with a necklace of trilobites in a posi- 
tion which indicated that it had been 
suspended about his neck at the time 
of his burial. This riddle went unsolved 
until Beckwith learned from his friend, 
Tedford Nivir Pickyavit, a full-blooded 
Pahvant Ute, that to the Pahvants the 
trilobite resembles the claws of a lizard 
foot. Anything not made by man was 
credited by the weenoonse (the old 
ones) to their god Shenobe. The 
braves, explained Ted, wore the trilo- 
bite necklace as a "body defendancy" 
against enemy arrows. It was effective 
for those who were good. 

"'Good'," explained Beckwith, "to 
the Pahvant implies correctness, deep 
religion and full belief in Shenobe as 
a kindly, beneficent god who assists 
the pure in heart to fullness of material 
bliss." 

In Beckwith 's office one day Ted 
laboriously drew a sketch of a Pahvant 
brave wearing the fossil necklace which 
consists of 1 3 trilobites strung between 
clay beads. Later Ted's brother Joe, 
although a more reluctant informant, 



verified the interpretation of the sig- 
nificance of the necklace. Often Indians 
are reticent concerning their religion 
because they have suffered scorn and 
laughter and their sacred beliefs have 
been ridiculed by the white man. Be- 
cause he has been a loyal friend, Beck- 
with has gained their confidence. 

"Theirs is truly a nature religion," 
he remarked. "They lived so much in 
the out-of-doors that it was natural 
for them to credit things they didn't 
understand to their supreme Nature 
God who, like the white man's deity, 
sometimes 'moved in a mysterious 
way.' An example of such an interpre- 
tation of a natural phenomenon was 
their belief that the dendrites visible 
in moss agate or on slabs of shale were 
the handwriting of their god. Although 
they couldn't read what it meant, 
Shenobe-a-pope clearly was not made 
by man, and therefore it must be the 
doodling of a higher being. 

"The Pahvant name," commented 
Beckwith, "means 'plenty water.' This 
may seem to be an anachronism for a 
desert people, but it is understandable 
to anyone who has experienced a rain- 
storm in this vicinity. Afterward, the 
ground for miles around is covered by 
shallow lakes. The neighboring tribe 
to the east referred to the Pahvants as 
'people who stick their feet in the 
water' because after a rain, they 
couldn't step outside without getting 
their feet wet." 

In his collection Beckwith has a pot- 
tery basket filled with maize. When 
the Indian woman carried this "basket 
of plenty" it meant that the harvest had 
been good, and there was security for 
the winter. The traditional basket itself 
is of symbolic design. A rim of stair- 
steps represents the earth terraces or 
contours which yield the bounteous 
harvest. Arching from the lip of the 
basket is a handle in the form of the 
rainbow which, contrary to Old Testa- 
ment precept, was the harbinger of 
rain. On the front of the basket a 
thunderbird with outspread wings in- 
dicates falling rain. At the base of the 
handle on each side is a butterfly con- 
sidered by the Indians to be a water 
creature. 

Rain to a desert people was of para- 
mount importance. Prayers and cere- 
monies were centered around the de- 
sire for enough of it. Beckwith dis- 
plays a stone worn smooth from much 
handling which resembles a bear track 
in outline. The shaman or priest used 
it in a ceremonial prayer for rain. 
Holding it in one palm, he would touch 
it to the heart and other significant 
points as he implored that there be 
"enough rain so that Broadfoot the 
Bear will leave a print in the land." 

The Pahvants made grey pottery 



from the local clay tempered with fine 
lava rock which gave the necessary 
consistency for the upper curve in the 
cylindrical bottles they fashioned. 
Ornamentation consisted of designs in 
black paint or indentations made with 
the thumbnail, a hawthorne or a bul- 
rush. 

Some water bottles were woven, then 
made water-tight by shaking heated 
rocks and pitch pine gum together in- 
side until each tiny crack was sealed. 

The Pahvants had an extensive sup- 
ply of obsidian in Millard county about 
55 miles down the river from Delta. 
They made arrow points, spears, 
knives and scrapers, and many years 
before the white man came, they 
mounted obsidian blades in wooden 
handles with glue boiled from fish. 

Millard has been scouted for Indian 
artifacts and many have been recov- 
ered, but it is probable that dozens of 
sites remain unexplored. In the past, 
untrained persons have destroyed much 
that would have been of value to the 
scientist in reconstructing the life pat- 
terns and reading the history of ancient 
Indian tribes. Once a site has been dis- 
turbed, its story is lost wholly or in 
part, for the archeologist must sum- 
marize much of his information from 
the relative positions and original con- 
ditions of artifacts. The West is a 
natural laboratory in which this scien- 
tist does his research. Beckwith for 
many years has encouraged research 
in his home county and has contributed 
much by his unselfish efforts in direct- 
ing or guiding scientists to localities 
where he has discovered valuable ma- 
terial in his wanderings. 

He has written extensively on the 
subject in his own newspaper, in other 
publications throughout the state, and 
recently has published a book about 
his adopted home under the title of 
Millard and Nearby. 

The Pahvant Utes say Beckwith is 
the big chief of a "pokent khan" or 
"word house," since "pokent" denotes 
marking a trail, making a message, or 
leaving a note, and a "khan" is a 
house. The "pokent" or word trail 
Beckwith has made in his book and 
other publications has placed Millard 
county solidly on the map and will be 
a lasting monument to its author. 
• • • 

Indian Textiles Exhibit . . . 

A special exhibit of southwestern 
Indian textiles, particularly those of the 
Navajo who are known as experts in 
the weaving art, will be offered during 
the month of September by the South- 
west Museum in Highland Park, Cali- 
fornia. 

Besides blankets and other woven' 
examples, raw materials used in their 
manufacture — looms, wool, cotton, 
dyestuff — will also be displayed. 
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Tonopah, Nevada . . . 

Long, costly hauls to McGill, Salt 
Lake City or Dayton, Nevada, will be 
a thing of the past when a proposed 
new 100-ton custom mill is completed 
within a few miles of Tonopah, de- 
signed to serve Nye, Esmeralda, Min- 
eral and other nearby counties. Cor- 
poration papers have already been filed 
at Carson City, site for the mill is se- 
lected, and construction has started. 
A survey of the area has shown ore in 
sufficient quantity to keep the mill hum- 
ming will be available from mines in 
Tonopah, Divide, Liberty, Nivloc, 
Mina, Luning, Manhattan, Meadow 
Canyon and other communities. The 
modern mill is estimated to cost be- 
tween $200,000 and $250,000. Metal 
production of this region is expected to 
increase many times with installation 
of the custom mill and elimination of 
long hauls. Mining and handling of 
ores of any grade under $25 to $30 is 
said not to be profitable when long 
hauls are involved. — Tonopah Times- 
Bonanza. 

• • • 

Beany, Nevada . . . 

Known at one time throughout the 
world for its famous "green gold," the 
old Bullfrog mine near Beatty is back 
in production. A hot streak showing 
free gold is being developed just above 
the 100-foot level, shipments go to the 
smelter at McGill. In its heyday the 
Bullfrog produced extremely "rich ore, 
distinguished by the green formation 
which set off the free gold to such an 
advantage that it was used extensively 
for jewelry, sold at fabulous prices. — 
Beatty Bulletin. 

• * • 

Tonopah, Nevada . , . 

An extensive development program 
involving rehabilitation of the Morn- 
ing Star gold property in the Keeler 
area has been undertaken by Sloan 
Flack and Roy C. Troeger of Los 
Angeles, associated with H. L. Eck- 
loff of Tonopah. The Morning Star 
has long been idle. — Tonopah Times- 
Bonanza. 

• • • 

Winnemucca, Nevada . . . 

The Humboldt county chamber of 
commerce apparently believes in prac- 
tical measures. The chamber has pur- 
chased a portable Geiger counter which 
is loaned to prospectors of the area. 
Many have already made use of the in- 
strument in the quest for radio-active 
ore deposits. Booklets on uranium and 
uranium prospecting are also available 
at the chamber of commerce. — Hum- 
boldt Star. 
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Reno. Nevada . . . 

An extensive deposit of phirestone, 
a unique multi-colored building stone 
similar to but even harder than marble, 
is being developed near Fallon, Ne- 
vada, according to Charles O. Dorman 
of Reno. Director J. A. Carpenter of 
the Nevada bureau of mines says that 
to his knowledge there has been no 
previous recording of such a stone. He 
believes the phirestone and an adjacent 
deposit of solid green material resem- 
bling turquoise in color were deposited 
by two volcanic craters which erupt- 
ed in the distant past and then sealed 
the formation. Phirestone is said to 
contain almost every known mineral, 
giving it unique colors and designs. 
The phirestone is mined in a large 
quarry and cut in a processing plant 
east of Sparks. It is so hard it can be 
cut only with a diamond saw. Both 
phirestone and the green material take 
a high polish, are said to be ideal for 
facing buildings and for other struc- 
tural and decorative uses. It is believed 
at least 8,000,000 tons of phirestone is 

Angeles Times. 

• m m 

Mina, Nevada . . . 

The old Marietta district out of Mina 
is again attracting interest. Louis De- 
Rousse reports discovery of a lead- 
silver vein which he believes will de- 
velop into a heavy producer. In a 
crosscut, the vein shows a width of at 
least 40 inches. Samples sent to the 
University of Nevada assay office 
showed content of 1 percent lead and 
enough silver and gold to bring total 
value up to around $35, DeRousse 
said. He reports he has uncovered sev- 
eral gold veins in the Marietta district 
rich enough to work. — Humboldt Star. 

• • • 
Goldneld, Navada . , . 

The famous old mining camps of 
Candelaria and Rawhide, dormant for 
many years but with brilliant produc- 
tion records in earlier days, may be re- 
vived. The Newmont Mining corpora- 
tion is surveying the properties and 
may expand its activities to work the 
one-time rich gold mines.— The Gold- 
field News. 

• • • 

Wall Canyon, Nevada . . . 

An antimony trioxide plant located 
in Wall canyon 60 miles north by road 
from Tonopah, is now in production. 
It is held by the Last Chance Mining 
company, ore reserves are ample to run 
the plant indefinitely, according to 
N. L. Brown, manager. — Tonopah 



Tuba City, Arizona . . . 

Washtubs full of yellow sand which 
made a Geiger counter "bounce like a 
Yo-Yo" were clues to what is believed 
to be another uranium strike, found by 
a Hopi Indian. Walter Albert, 40- 
year-old reservation policeman, and his 
wife Dasey staked a two-acre claim 
nine miles south of Yuba City after 
they had read in newspapers and maga- 
zines descriptions of carnotite, urani- 
um-bearing ore. The tract on the reser- 
vation is covered with petrified logs, 
sand and a rocky ledge — all impreg- 
nated with the yellow carnotite, Albert 
said. After sending samples of sand, 
petrified wood and rocks from the 
ledge to the department of mineral re- 
sources at Phoenix, indications are that 
the strike is a rich one. Prospecting on 
the Indian reservation in northern Ari- 
zona has been limited to Indians and 
representatives of big companies. This 
is because the U.S. Indian Affairs de- 
partment regulations require that 
claims be put up for auction to the 
highest bidder, regardless of who makes 
the strike. This is said to virtually limit 
bidding to big established companies. 
The Indians benefit regardless of who 
takes the bid. They receive a portion 
of the bid price and a 10 percent roy- 
alty on mined uranium.— Humboldt 
Star. 

• • • 

Moab, Utah . . . 

Discovery of a new oil field in Utah 
has been announced by R. D. Sloan, 
Denver, division exploration manager 
for Carter Oil company. Reportedly 
flowing at the rate of approximately 
1600 barrels a day, the Carter No. 1 
Ute Tribal wildcat test is eight miles 
north of Roosevelt, It obtained produc- 
tion from the lower Tertiary formation 
between 9351 and 9391 feet. The oil 
has a paraffin base, according to Sloan, 
and a gravity of 31.7 degrees. Carter 
company had previously drilled three 
dry holes in the Uintah basin at a cost 
of more than a million dollars. — 
Times-Independent. 

• • • 

Humboldt County, Nevada . . . 

If the big gold vein in the Getchel 
mine, located as late as 1934, persists 
to greater depth, this property gives 
promise of developing into a major 
producer and may within a few years 
give the Homestake mine in South 
Dakota a close run for first place as 
leading gold producer in United States. 
Ore reserves, not counting potential 
deposits, easily total 8 million tons, 
according to W. F. Boericks, mining 
engineer. Average value of the ore 
assays from $7 to $10 in gold, a new 
vein which assays $20 has been opened 
underground. ■ — Tonopah Times-Bo- 
nanza. 
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HEALER OF HEARTS 

By Addison N. Clark 
Oakland, California 

The Desert: The Yucca, the Joshua Tree. 
The Quaker-grey Sage— they are Eden to 
me. 

I love the mesquite, the saguaro, the sand; 
The weird ocotillo, the e'er-thirsty land. 

1 love the fierce cholla that stabs in the dark; 
The furtive coyote, his night-rending bark. 
I love the tall palm trees that flock by them- 
selves; 

The eerie grey smoke trees like pale, ghostly 
elves. 

But why should I thus list the component 
parts 

Of one sweet ensemble with balm for all 
hearts 

And souls that need healing? Your share 
awaits 



NEW MEXICO SAND STORM 

By Veda Neville Conner 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 

I can't tell where the sky begins 

Or where the mesas end, 
For the whirl of sand and dust and sun 

Has made a golden blend. 

The distant mountains are lost and gone, 

In faith alone exist, 
The trees at the foot of the mesas toss 

Like ghosts in a tawny mist. 

The world is an unreal thing of dreams, 

The sun a lurid glow, 
But I know that minutes will bring the end. 

Fori! 



By Jane Kjerner 
Kansas City, Missouri 

Reek of leather and horse and sweat, 
Sun baked sand and the dusty sage, 
All the day foot in the stirrup set. 
All the way, sand and sage, and yet . . . 
Golden the sand and silver the sage, 
And these but part of the desert's wage. 

Opal fires of her d awning's sky, 
Turquoise the day and gold showered noon 
These does she offer, and these take I, 
And gift of her breast on which to lie 
When dawn is spent, and the golden noon 
And twilight's lace is torn by a moon . . . 
Then added bounty, the breath of snows 
Far, faint snows, and the cactus bloom, 
Troops of stars, swarming whither — who 
knows? 

Only the vagabond wind that blows. 

Reek of leather and horse and sweat. 
Sun baked sand and the dusty sage, 
All the day foot in the stirrup set, 
All the way. saml and sage, and yet - . . 
Golden the sand and silver the sage 
And rich am 1 on the desert's wage. 



SYMPHONY OF SOLITUDE 

By Hugh C. Ross 
North Hollywood, California 

What brings this exultation 
To awake my dormant soul? 

What is this glad elation 
That inspires an humbler role? 
Here, a morning zephyr fans the sun-touched 
trees. 

Tinkling streamlet music blends with drone 
of bees; 

Cooling shadows shorten, point to azure 
skies, 

Where majestic mountains in stark grandeur 
rise; 

Open-hearted Nature hands to me her keys. 
Tremblingly I take them- — fall upon my 
knees! 

Comes then the adulation 

Of unseen, angelic bands; 
The tramp of past creation 

Echoes from the desert sands; 
Fairies' dancing footsteps rustle through the 

leaves. 

Fragrant dew of worship drops from heav- 
en's eaves, 

Droning prayers float upward from each 

vale and hill, 
Hallelujah chorus entrances until 
Submerged by beauty, 1 fight its undertow- 
Breathless, back I stumble to the world I 

know. 



Come claim what is yours and you'll find 
this all true! 



Soon the rain will conquer the dust, 
And the sand become earth, and then . 

The rain — and my faith— in glory will bring 
The mountains back again. 

The world will sparkle with points of light 
From the sun as it shines once more. 



ty*cci 'Pate 

By Tanya South 
San Diego, California 

Live then for love and peace - — 

Not war and hate. 
And let your fighting cease. 

And your dire fate 
Will change as change it must, 

For naught withstands 
The laws of Life so just. 

And God's commands. 
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For his striking view of Death 
Valley, Hubert A. Lowman, South 
Gate, California, wins first prize in 
Desert's July photo contest. The 
picture was taken in early morn- 
ing sunlight with high speed Pan- 
chromatic film, using A-25 red 
filter, 1/10 second at f.22. 



T>eticctfc A%c6 



ed to Art Riley, Burbank, 
California, for the accom- 
panying photo taken in 
Arches National Monu- 
ment, near Moab, Utah. 
Taken in May, 1949, with 
4x5 Crown-Graphic cam- 
era, on infra-red film, 23-A 
red filter; 1/10 second, f.21. 
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Often treated with contempt as lacking in courage and cultural 
development, the early California Coahuilla Indiana were in truth a 
people of simple goodness whose gracious attitude In first contacts 
with the brusque white man was frequently mistaken for servile fear. 
But artifacts and other evidences of their way of life — including skill- 
fully excavated wells — today tell the story of these early-day residents 
of California's Coachella valley. This story is interpreted here by a 
who has made a close study of these appealing desert tribesmen. 

By A. La VIELLE LAWBAUGH 



hen the COLONY of Georgia 
ffl/ was a lusty two-year-old in- 
fant, a friendly tribe of Indians 
as yet unspoiled by contact with the 
white man had attained a compara- 
tively high degree of culture in villages 
amid the shifting sand dunes at the 
foot of the Indio hills and on the floor 
of what is now Coachella valley, Cali- 
fornia. 

Here was a people who under diffi- 
cult conditions excavated and main- 
tained wells in an arid region, giving 
proof of their skill and intelligence. 
Today village sites reveal to the dili- 
gent searcher many facts about the life 
Of these aborigines. 

One old Indian village site at the 
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mouth of Pushawalla canyon became 
our first goal when my wife Neva and 
I learned of it while visiting the South- 
west museum in Los Angeles. It is not 
an ancient village. By archeological 
time scale it would be rated a recent 
occupation. 

At the museum we met Ruth De 
Ette Simpson, assistant curator. She 
told us of a field trip once made to 
the Coachella valley, and identified the 
site as near Pushawalla. Later, in 
studying the maps of the area we found 
both Pushawalla and Pushwalla can- 
yons, the former in the Indio hills and 
the latter six miles away in the Little 
San Bernardino range. A telephone 
conversation with Miss Simpson veri- 



fied the Indio hills canyon as the 
proper location. 

We rounded up our gear one Friday 
night and early the next morning set 
out on what was to be one of our most 
enjoyable desert trips. It was one of 
those wet foggy mornings when we left 
Los Angeles. Yet when Banning was 
reached, we emerged into glorious 
color and sunshine. This phenomenon 
has been experienced by us on several 
occasions at either Banning or Beau- 
mont, yet we never cease to thrill at 
this "passing from under the curtain." 
Lovely Coachella valley was spread 
out before us to the southeast. An un- 
known adventure lay ahead. 

We had decided to drive into the 
area from the south, leaving the main 
highway north of Indio near the rail- 
road over-pass. The route led us across 
the power line service road to the coun- 
ty gravel pit. After passing what we as- 
sumed to be Biskra Palms, we began 
to watch for what might be the mouth 
of the canyon we were seeking, as well 
as for a stone house ruin mentioned by 
Miss Simpson. 

It was one of those days when visi- 
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bility is practically unlimited, with a 
few high white clouds to offer contrast 
to the blue of the sky. In atmosphere 
sparklingly clear, San Jacinto proudly 
thrust high to the heavens while San 
Gorgonio to the north indolently 
sprawled full length. These mighty 
sentinels of the pass to the west still 
were mantled with snow. The fascinat- 
ing green splashes of Biskra Palms and 
Willis Palms stood out boldly against 
the tight browns and yellow outcrops 
of the strangely eroded Indio Hills. 

After a light lunch, Neva and I 
separated a short distance from the 
car and headed west with the sand 
hills as a general objective. We passed 
under the power line and tramped 
back and forth watching carefully for 
artifacts. Near the hills we crossed a 
wide swath of broken ground which 
stretched out of sight in either direc- 
tion. We learned later that it was the 
pipe line which supplies the Los An- 
geles area with natural gas from Texas. 
Flint chips were observed at the pipe 
line but nothing tangible was found un- 
til the hills were reached. Neva made 
the first discovery, a small pottery 
shard. 

We were at the fringe of a well de- 
fined camp area. Generally speaking, 
groups of scattered stones indicate such 
a site. The finding of flint chips, shards 
and bone fragments verify them as 
places of former habitation. Some of 
the larger rocks were used as hearth 
stones for they were smoke-blackened. 
Bits of charcoal and black ash in the 
sand indicated the comparatively recent 
date of occupation. Other rocks may 
have been used as anchors around the 
base of their shelters. Some were ham- 
mer stones. The full extent of the camp 
sites which comprise this old village 
was not ascertained on this first ex- 
ploration. Pottery shards were in abun- 
dant evidence as were chips of chert, 
jasper and quartz. These last were the 
result of percussion and flaking tech- 
niques used in fashioning implements 



Top — Campsite of the ancient 
Coahuilla near the mouth of 
Pushawalla canyon in Coachella 
valley. Arrow points to two me- 
tates and mano as they were found 
by the author. 

Center — Artifacts found at the 
campsite. Round weathered ham- 
merstone at top between the two 
me tales. A mano rests on each 
metate and three are shown below. 
The metate on the left measured 
1 1x15 inches. 

Below — Partially reconstructed 
olla. An attempt at decoration is 
seen in the impressions made in 
the lip of the vessel. 
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COAHUILLA K15H (BRUSH HOUSE) sometimes called 



JA.CM. OR WICKIUP 





COMPLETED 




of stone. Large metates with accom- 
panying manos were observed. Neva 
picked up an almost perfect triangular 
point. Two small fragments of pottery, 
broken directly through a drilled hole, 
were taken f ruin one of the camps. 

At one of the home sites a large 
number of pottery shards were found 
together. We carefully gathered and 
packed them in the hope that an olla 
might be reconstructed. Several eve- 
nings after our return were spent in 
assembling the shattered pieces without 
too much success, although the necks 
of two very graceful ollas emerged 
from the pile of shards. We noted an 
attempt at crude decoration in the im- 
pressions made on the lip of one of 
these. A large pot which may have been 
used for cooking also was partially re- 
constructed. The outside of all these 
pieces had been smoothed but the in- 
side in many places still showed the 
finger imprints of the artisans of long 
ago. 

Our day had been a full one. We 
decided to drive out to the highway on 
a trail we had seen near the stone 
house ruin. It led us by Chuckawalla 
ranch. We found this route extremely 
sandy and at one place had to push 
the car. On subsequent trips we found 
that it was convenient to turn off at 
Thousand Palms postoffice eastward 
towards Paul Wilhelm's Thousand 
Palms oasis. When the service road is 
reached, turn south to the village site. 

Our visit had thoroughly fired our 
imaginations. In an effort to obtain 
additional information on the site we 
wrote to Lloyd Mason Smith of the 



Palm Springs Desert museum at Palm 
Springs. He referred us to Edwin C. 
Walker, research associate of the 
Southwest museum staff. Extremely co- 
operative, Mr. Walker permitted us to 
take home for study his valuable copy 
of Dr. D. F. Barrow's paper The 
Ethno-Boiany of the Coahuilla Indians 
of Southern California. Later, Mr. 
Walker helped classify the artifacts 
which we found at the site. We also 
secured A. L. Kroeber's Handbook of 
the Indians of California (Bulletin 78, 
Smithsonian Institution, Bureau of 
American Ethnology) and a History 
of California (5 volumes) by Z. S. 
Eldredge. Through these sources we 
learned something of the interesting 
life of the CoahuiDas. 

The most impressive accomplish- 
ment was the ability to dig and main- 
tain wells. The Coahuilla wells were 
great pits with terraced sides, based on 
the natural repose of the ground ma- 
terial, leading down to a narrow hole 
at the bottom. The hole was fashioned 



COAHUILLA and CABEZON 

In this story the author has used 
the spelling of an earlier period. 
More recently Coahuilla, by common 
usage has been shortened to Cahuilla. 
Cabezon has changed to Cabazon in 
the naming of a town along High- 
ways 60-70-99 in San Gorgonio pass. 
When Dr. David F. Barrows was 
making his study of the Coahuilla In- 
dians 50 years ago he often referred 
to Coachella valley as Cabezon valley. 
The name comes from an Indian chief 
who lived in the pass country. 



in such a way that an olla might be 
dipped full of sparkling water. The 
deeper it was to water the larger, of 
course, was the excavation. They 
called their wells tema-ka-wo-mal-em, 
literally "earth water olla." Many of 
these wells were still visible 50 years 
ago as wide pits partially filled with 
sand. 

Another type of Indian well has 
survived even to the present day. This 
is a dug well with a trench leading 
down to the water level on one side. 
One of these wells may still be seen 
near Santa Catarina spring in Collins 
valley in the Anza Desert State park 
of California. Another of these was 
photographed on the Torres Indian 
reservation in Coachella valley in 1903. 
This type of well was possible only in 
clay or adobe soil — not in sand. 

This village of the ancient Coahuilla 
must have been a happy one. Adequate 
shelters (wickiups) made from the 
branches of greasewood (o-ot) and 
willow (sak-hat) were scattered in and 
around the hummocks. Their word for 
shelter or wickiup was kish. Just to the 
west of the village was the probable 
location of the well. 

The women were busy at many pur- 
suits. There were always the seeds of 
sage (pa-sal) and the fruit of the mes- 
quite to be gathered and ground. A 
soaked meal called pe-chi-ta was made 
from the latter. The honey mesquite 
(prosopis juliftora) bears fruit, a legu- 
men four to seven inches long, which 
hangs in clusters. They carpet the 
ground with straw-colored pods. These 
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Old Indian well on the Torres reservation in Coachella valley. 
Photo taken in 1903. From the C. C. Pierce collection. 



were gathered in July and August, 
dried thoroughly and pounded into an 
imperfect meal in wooden mortars 
without separating the seed or bean 
from the pods. The meal was soaked 
to make it ready for eating. Baskets 
were made from reeds and sometimes 
lined with bitumen secured from the 
coastal tribes or possibly from a seep 
which occurs up nearby White Water 
canyon. Their deft hands formed grace- 
ful ollas and large pots without benefit 
of the potter's wheel. They did not 
always paint their ware but sometimes 
attempted decoration by impressing 
and scratching with sticks and twigs. 

The men stalked deer in the nearby 
hills. Deer skins were their principal 
source of material for clothing and 
foot-gear. The meat from a deer sup- 
plied the whole village for several 
days. They hunted rabbits and the 
winged creatures of the area. Some 
had time to shape and drill beads for 
barter and ornamentation. Highly fin- 
ished and grooved arrow shaft straight- 
eners were made from serpentine and 
other rocks. New shelters were built 
and old ones repaired as a natural 
cycle of living. 

Thus lived the Coahuillas in their 
little village at the mouth of Pusha- 
walla canyon in the Indio hills. It was 
abandoned more than a century ago, 
some time before the Pacific railroad 
survey passed through the valley. 
Some of the inhabitants moved into 
the Banning area, at Potrero, Others 
moved into the mountains to the 
southwest at Santa Rosa and San Ig- 
nacio. Perhaps they left because of a 
series of unexplained deaths. These 
people had a superstitious concept of 
death which is difficult for us to under- 
stand. Perhaps these semi-nomadic 
people just wanted a change of scene. 

Neva and I, sometimes accompanied 
by friends, have made many trips to 
the site and have there experienced 
many moods of the desert. We admire 
and respect this place of hidden prom- 
ise .. . of sameness ... yet of 
strong contrasts. 

On one of the return trips to Pusha- 
walla I found some large thick pieces 
of bright orange ceramic material, 
smoke-blackened on one side. Several 
opinions have been expressed as to the 
original form and use of these broken 
remnants. Their thickness and curva- 
ture indicate a general hemispherical 
form which may have been an oven 
similar to those still in use today at 
Acoma and Taos, in New Mexico. 

On another such trip a perfect little 
bird point was found in the midst of 
a group of bones which were almost 
reduced to powder. In this instance it 
was easy for us to imagine a Coahuilla 
youth on one of his first hunts in the 
sand hills north of the village. Perhaps 



just at the moment of releasing an 
arrow his aim was disturbed by a sand 
laden gust of wind. The quarry was 
struck but it was not a kill. The large 
bird half Sew, half flopped and beat 
its way, dragging the imbedded arrow. 
The lad probably tried to overtake the 
bird which fought for survival with its 
threshing wings. It must have been al- 
most dark for otherwise the boy would 
hardly have abandoned the chase. The 
failure to make a kill and the loss of 



a point were two items not lightly 
viewed by these people. 

The Pushawalla village site has given 
us many such thought-provoking dis- 
coveries. We have had the pleasure and 
opportunity of visiting sites from Old 
Mexico to Wyoming and from Cali- 
fornia to Missouri. None of them has 
offered more intriguing possibilities 
than this old site which lies across the 
Coachella valley floor from Palm 
Springs. 
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"I want to go down with the river: 



i were to die tomorrow, I would want to die on 

/ the river." 

That was Bert Loper's answer to the advice of his 
physician who warned him against again attempting to run 
the rapids of the Grand Canyon of the Colorado. 

The end that Bert Loper had wished for came on July 8. 
He would have been 80 years of age on July 31. What 
he had planned as his final bout with the rapids of the 
Grand Canyon was in truth the last boat trip for this 
veteran river runner who had more than 50 years and 
7000 miles of rapid-shooting behind him. 

Evidence indicates that a heart attack and not the river 
finally conquered Loper. His dramatic end came about 
an hour's run from Navajo bridge at mile 24Vi below 
Lee's Ferry, Arizona. What probably occurred is described 
by Otis (Doc) Marston, himself a river veteran, in these 
words: 

"Bert was wearing a life preserver and carrying a pas- 
senger as his boat went into the rapids. Wayne Nichols 
of Salt Lake City was a passenger. Nichols reported that 
Loper appeared to be frozen in position and it seems fair 
to conclude he was stricken by his weak heart. The boat 
went into the tail waves of the rapid out of control and 
capsized. Nichols got onto the upturned boat, finally made 
it to shore. He saw Loper's body go by and there was no 
struggle." 

Marston reports further: "I saw Loper July 1 and know 
that he was aware of the excessive risk he was running. 



There was no use talking with him to suggest that he turn 
the oars over to a younger man." 

Bert Loper was born in 1869, the year John Wesley 
Powell made the first trip of record down the rapids of 
the Green river and on through the roaring chasms of the 
Colorado. He grew up in Missouri, crazy about boats 
and rivers. 

His first actual river work was on the San Juan, a 
tributary of the Colorado, during the gold rush of the 
1890's. The San Juan was a good training school. 

After that Bert was never long away from the rushing 
rivers of the Southwest. In 1907 with Charley Russell and 
Ed Monette he started on an ambitious trip from Green- 
river, Utah, with Needles, California, as the goal. This 
attempt was doomed to failure, Loper then spent seven 
years as a virtual hermit at Red Canyon on the Colorado, 
was on the river in his boats every day. 

In 1914 Charley Russell talked him into another river 
trip. The boat Russell provided was inadequate, they lost 
it in Cataract canyon. From there they walked 70 miles 
to Hite under worst possible conditions, staggered into the 
little settlement near death from starvation and exposure. 

This experience put a damper on Bert's enthusiasm for 
only a short time- — during which he married Rachel 
Jamison, a bonny lass straight from Scotland. But even a 
new wife couldn't keep a river man at home. 

Ellsworth Kolb wrote and wanted Bert to go down the 
Black Canyon of the Gunnison in Colorado with him. 
They did, and then finished off on the Colorado river, 
running the rapid at Cisco pumphouse which has claimed 
several lives. 

Domesticity then claimed Bert for several years. His 
next river work was as head boatman for U.S. government 
engineers who made preliminary surveys of Boulder can- 
yon in 1920 to get information for construction of Hoover 
dam. This time he covered the Colorado from the mouth 
of the Virgin river to the Gulf of California. 

In 1922 Bert ran the Green river from Green River, 
Wyoming, to Greenriver, Utah — 400 miles of white water 
through Flaming Gorge, Red canyon, Ledore, Whirlpool, 
Split Mountain, Desolation and Gray canyons. Major Powell 
had given the narrow canyons their expressive names. 

After other Colorado river trips, he and a companion 
boated the Salmon river in Idaho in 1936, a river that has 
claimed almost as many lives as the Colorado. 

In 1938 while Bert was in the veterans hospital in Salt 
Lake City, Don Harris came to talk boat with him. That 
began a lasting friendship, and it was Don Harris, U.S. 
geological survey engineer, who telephoned news of Bert's 
death this summer to Mrs. Harris in Salt Lake. Harris 
was with him on his last trip. 

It was with Harris that Loper made his first trip through 
the Grand Canyon. For more than 30 years he had 
stopped at Lee's Ferry, looked wistfully down the river, 
but had always been prevented from going farther. His 
trip with Harris was a success. 

In 1940 Don and Bert put in at Green River lake in 
Wyoming and ran to Greenriver, Utah. This completed 
the entire Colorado river system for Bert — from Wyoming 
to the Gulf of California. 

Then came his final trip. It was to be from Lee's Ferry, 
Arizona, to Pierce's Ferry, Arizona — through the Grand 
Canyon again. 

But the exertion and excitement proved too much for 
Bert Loper's failing heart. He died as he had lived — 
with the roar of raging rapids in his ears. 
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Clark County gem collectors in the field. There were seven such groups cooking 
breakfast in the canyon near Nelson, Nevada, when this picture was taken. Left to 
right, standing: Myrtle Mercer, Dora Tucker, Ruth Rousey and Dee Petrie. In front: 
Paul Mercer, Irma Macdonald and Ivins Macdonald. 



Boulder City, Nevada, 
Desert Magazine: 

We read in Desert Magazine about 
the various gem and mineral societies, 
but not much is said about the strug- 
gles and disappointments the mineral 
collectors go through in perfecting 
their by-laws and securing a working 
organization. Perhaps the experience 
of the society of which I am a member 
will help others in solving their prob- 
lems. 

Our group here in southern Nevada 
is unique in its method of operation. 
Many of our members had previously 
belonged to societies with high-sound- 
ing and meaningless names, only to 



discover that they cared nothing for 
the rules and regulations as laid down 
in the fancy constitution and by-laws. 

These persons wished only to enjoy 
the out-of-doors with others whose 
purpose was a picnic and tramp across 
the hills to find what there was to find, 
and to see what there was to see. They 
were not interested in listening to a 
professor orate on the mineral or 
chemical content of certain geological 
strata. 

1 believe it is safe to estimate that 
90 per cent of all members of all min- 
eral and gem societies joined those 
societies with only one idea in mind — 
companionship in the field. Yet the 



other 10 per cent are eager to force 
study and knowledge down the throats 
of these people. We know societies 
whose slogan is similar to this — 
"to further the Earth Sciences." 

So they get a Geiger counter, and 
the 90 per cent find about as much 
use for it as if they suddenly had been 
presented with a Brontosaurus with 
three heads. "To Further the Earth 
Sciences" indeed. By whom? And 
how? Certainly not by the 90 per cent 
—and we doubt whether the 10 per 
cent has any notions either. The result 
is that the 90 per cent finally is seen 
less and less at meetings and field 
trips. Oh no, the society did not dwin- 
dle in membership- — there are too 
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Hard Kock Shorty 




"Yep! distances is deceivin' in 
this country," Hard Rock Shorty 
was telling the tourist who had 
stopped at Inferno store to buy 
cold soda for his party. 

"See them mountains over 
there," and Shorty pointed 
through the dirty window to the 
Amargosa range. "You'd prob- 
ably say they wuz five or six 
miles away — but if yuh started 
out with a burro it'd take yuh 
three days. I know cause I've 
done it many a time. 

"Some o' these dudes never do 
learn how to figger distance in 
this country. Take them two fel- 
lers who came up here awhile 
back lookin 1 fer a site for a sani- 
tarium. They hired me to take 
'em up Eight Ball crick to them 
alum springs. 

"I'd been trying to teach 'em 
how to estimate distance in this 
Death Valley country, but they 
didn't catch on very well. When 
we got to the spring we ran into 
ol' Pa kite Pete, that renegade 
who alius comes over to Death 
Valley when he gets in trouble 
up Nevada way. 

"We walked around a big rock, 
and there was Pete standin' there 
as if he was froze. Pete looked 
kinda hostile, and the dudes 
wanted him to know they wuz 
friendly so one o' them walked 
up and said: 'Do you live here?' 

"Pete didn't know a word o* 
English, and he ain't very talka- 
tive anyway. He jes' stood there 
glarin' at the dude an' sayin' 
nothin'. 

"Then the dude raised his voice 
louder and asked again, 'Do you 
live here?' 

"Pete never even grunted, an' 
the dude looked kinda startled. 
Then he shouted as loud as he 
could, 'Do you live here?* 

"Pete never moved a muscle, 
an' then that dude turned around 
lookin' kinda sheepish and said 
to me, 'Mister Hard Rock you're 
sure right about them distances. 
I thought that Indian was stand- 
in' right there in front of me. He 
musta been further away than I 
thought'." 



many seeking this relaxation and com- 
panionship, and it takes a little time to 
become sour. 

This is where the Clark County Gem 
Collectors left the track. We were de- 
termined to have "a Sunday Picnic 
Group Who Look For Pretty Rocks." 
And do we have it? Read on. Clark 
County, Nevada, is a gem collector's 
paradise. We do not have to travel any 
farther than we want to to find almost 
everything except Nephrite jade. Our 
blue agate we think is the finest any- 
where, and there is also green, pink 
and the deep honey colors. Quartz 
crystals are well terminated but small. 

Jasper? Any kind you want, Petri- 
fied woods and moss agates. Geodes 
— just take a boat trip with us up or 
down the Colorado river from Emery's 
landing near Nelson and you will 
throw away all those you find at the 
Houser Beds. Along the Colorado also 
are the curious sand spikes — soon to 
be covered by the waters behind Davis 
dam. And do you collect Indian relics 
and fossils? Ah, ha — -we knew it, but 
you have to be one of our picnic group 
to know where they are. 

Our history is simplicity itself. It 
goes like this. On March 13, 1948, 
a small group of 17 persons met in one 
of the recreation rooms of the Grace 
Community church. Boulder City, Ne- 
vada, and decided to have "A Sunday 
Picnic Group Who Look For Pretty 
Rocks" and who would call themselves 
The Clark County Gem Collectors. 
Never would we have any constitution 
or by-laws; no president, vice presi- 
dent, secretary, treasurer, board of di- 
rectors, charter members, field trip di- 
rector, publicity chairman, refresh- 
ment committee, entertainment com- 
mittee, librarian (stop here — the list 
is endless). There would be no dues. 

We needed no money, as we be- 
lieved the best things in life were free. 
We would meet once each month for 
a potluck supper at the home of any 
member who volunteered to have us. 
At that supper we would plan the trips 
for the coming four weeks. See — not 
even postage was needed. 

Those who happened to miss the 
supper were informed by word of 
mouth. The member who opened his 
home for our supper furnished only 
the coffee, cream and sugar — the 
rest brought their own cups, plates 
and silver. We also brought food. The 
term jackpotluck supper would more 
aptly apply — because we surely al- 
ways hit the jackpot. We have seen 
several of these suppers where we 
know extra reinforcement was under- 
neath the board to keep the table from 
breaking in half. 

In addition to all this we got to see 



our host's rocks and lapidary equip- 
ment. It is always amazing to view the 
various ways people collect, and the 
things they collect. We each prize our 
individual pile of junk. 

One of our members (well past 50) 
had asked to be hostess. She washed 
and dusted and sorted her collection 
so that it would make the best possible 
impression on all of us. She spent days 
going over each individual piece, and 
filled boxes and baskets in the alley 
with that which was discarded. Came 
the poduck day and her display fas- 
cinated all with its beauty. 

Some weeks later I had occasion to 
visit this woman and noted with alarm 
that her collection did not seem to 
be quite the 100 per cent I had re- 
membered it to be. She must have read 
my mind for she remarked: "Don't 
look at all that stuff. I threw it out 
once, but every time I took out the gar- 
bage I saw a rock on the pile that 
looked pretty good — now I have them 
all back in the house again." And I 
doubt if she cares whether her collec- 
tion is orthorhombic, monoclinic, tri- 
clinic or tetragonal. She just says, 
"Aint that purty?" 

1 Every story has another chapter. 
Ours is that the group has grown. To- 
day we have 68 active persons all 
bringing food to the suppers. Yes we 
had to seek larger quarters too. Our 
membership is drawn from Las Vegas, 
Henderson and Boulder City. In Las 
Vegas two of our members own their 
private museums. And any other mem- 
ber may use them when playing host. 
In Boulder City we now have to rent 
the American Legion hall to accom- 
modate the gang. With kitchen privi- 
leges it rents for $7.50. Each person 
who attends the supper pays 10 cents 
to the host. To date no host has been 
out more than 60 cents. Nice? For 
60 cents who would clean the house 
before and after such a party? 

Whenever we hear of any society 
within the radius of 350 miles holding 
a show, we get together and plan to 
attend. We don't want to miss any- 
thing. You have no idea how much fun 
these trips are. We are truly a happy 
group, and we think it is too bad that 
so many societies are burdened with 
their restrictions and needless cere- 
monies. 

Note the enclosed picture taken on 
one of our field trips. See what a 
bunch of old people we are? Some 
didn't make it due to the roads and 
the unusua^ des ^^ weather, but those 

with some pretty rocks and full tum- 
mies. 

PAUL MERCER. 
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ARIZONA 
Bones of Midget Camel . . . 

TUCSON — The bones of a midget 
camel that died more than 5 million 
years ago are being studied by Univer- 
sity of Arizona zoologists following dis- 
covery of the remains in the Milk 
Creek region of the Hassayampa drain- 
age area, 25 miles east of Prescott. The 
bones were found imbedded in a sand- 
stone rock. Dr. Charles A. Reed, of 
the university's zoology department, 
was in charge of the party which dis- 
covered the bones. Also unearthed 
were bones of a dog the size of a pres- 
ent-day black bear, and bones of a 
saber-tooth cat, about half the size of 
the mountain lion which is found in 
northern Arizona mountains. — Yuma 
Daily Sun. 



: Medical Missionary . . . 

A year ago Dr. Robert B. Starr, a 
successful young physician of Salis- 
bury, Maryland, read of the need for 
medical skill among the Navajo In- 
dians. He flew to the Ganado Medical 
mission on the reservation to investi- 
gate the situation. What he found on 
the reservation impressed him so deeply 
he has given up a $25,000 a year medi- 
cal practice to accept a $2700 position 
as medical associate at Ganado. His 
wife and five daughters, ranging from 
two months to seven years, accom- 
panied him on his medical mission. 
Friends and neighbors at Salisbury 
presented him with a 1 0-seat station 
wagon to serve his private needs and 
as an ambulance at his new station. 

• • • 

Odd Crystal Deposit Found . . . 

VERDE — Listed by Dana's text- 
book as thenardite crystals, an inter- 
esting and unusual deposit of crystals 
has been discovered in the foothills 
along the Middle Verde river. Ruby 
Minter and Loutetta Drye made the 
discovery while horseback riding. Most 
of the thenardite has weathered out of 
the crystals, leaving them limestone 
pseudomorphs. Mr. and Mrs. E. E. 
Michael, vice president and secretary of 
the Yavapai Gem and Mineral society, 
Prescott, have jollected a gt° a P of the 

• • .'• 

Regional Forester Passes . . . 

FLAGSTAFF — 111 since December, 
Phillip Verne Woodhead, 57, regional 
forester for Arizona and New Mexico, 
died at Albuquerque, New Mexico, 
July 26. He had been in this region 
since 1939, was made regional for- 
ester in 1945.— The Coconino Sun. 
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Students Unearth Ruins . . . 

POINT-OF-PINES — University of 
Arizona students, members of a sum- 
mer party located 100 miles east of 
Globe on the San Carlos Apache res- 
ervation, are unearthing new archeo- 
logical finds as they work in new ex- 
cavations three miles from digging spots 
developed during the past three years 
under supervision of Dr. Emil W. 
Haury, director of the Arizona State 
museum. Using the new discoveries for 
cross-checking, they hope to date the 
Point-of-Pines ruins to 400 A.D. 
Relics previously found have dated the 
ruins to the sixth century. The Point- 
of-Pines ruins, on Circle Prairie 6200 
feet high, show the overlapping of 
three prehistoric Indian cultures: the 
Mongollon, or mountain culture; Ana- 
sazi or pueblo culture; the Hohokam 
or desert dwellers. Indians abandoned 
the region in 1400, it is estimated. 
Just why the tribesmen left their homes, 
their fertile fields and this region of 
Arizona abounding in game is still a 
puzzle to archeologists. It is believed 
it will take 12 to 15 more summers 
of work to complete study of the ruins 
being excavated. — San Pedro Valley 
News. 



WASHINGTON — First attorney 
ever assigned by the government to the 
Navajo Indian reservation assumed his 
duties August 1. He is William J. Trus- 
well, former assistant U.S. attorney at 
Albuquerque, New Mexico, is now at- 
torney for the Navajo Indian agency 
at Window Rock, Arizona. 

• • • 

WILLIAMS — Plans for develop- 
ment of the North Kaibab section of 
the Kaibab National forest are moving 
ahead with survey for a new road from 
Ryan to Fredonia, Arizona. This por- 
tion of the Kaibab forest has lain virgin 
for many years. — Williams News. 



GOLDEN SUN ALL WINTER 

HOMESITES for Health. Guest Ranches, 
small ranches for eggs, fryers, good land for 
alfalfa, A-l water at low lift. Million dollar 
a month payroll soon at AIR BASE 40 min- 
utes away. Pictures, maps of this high desert 
area mailed free If you write CHAM UK II 
OF^COMMERCE, Box CR, L1J< 



YOU CAN VISIT 
PALM SPRINGS 

— through the pages of The Villager. 

Pictures of life in the 
famous desert resorl — 
informative articles. 

Sample copy, 45c 
A Year, $3.50 
VILLAGER MAGAZINE 
465 No. Palm Canyon 
Palm Springs, Colli. 





COUNTY MAPS 



For Si-hoots. Humers, 



, Pnblic Offices, and Travelers 



SLEEP IN YOUR CAR IN LEVCL COMFORT 

CALIFORNIA CAR BED 

Transferable front seat unit provides 
luxurious AIRFOAM innerspring comfort: 
FOR DRIVING — as a sturdy seat. 
FOR SLEEPING — as a double bed. 
No Cutting . . . Easily Installed 

NEW I CUSTOM CRUISING SEAT 
Marvelous new twin front seatn convert. 
lag at a finger-ton eh to single OR doable 
bed, reclining seats, or chaise longue. 
Transferable — a permanent Investment In 
comfort, described in Newsweek, Popular 
Mechanics, Science Illustrated, etc. Easily 



CALIF.: with Twnshp., Rng., Sec., Mines, Roads, Trails, Streams. Lakes. R. R„ 
Rngr. Sta., Elev., Nat. Forest, Pwr. Lines, Canals, Boundaries, ete. 

Sixes; 20x30 to 73x100 Inches 

Alameda. Alpine, Amador, Butte, Calaveras, Colusa, Contra Costa, Del Norte, El Dorado, 
Glenn, Kings, Lake, Marin, Mariposa, Merced. Napa, N 
Benito, San Francisco, San Joaquin, San Mateo, Santa < 
Sonoma, Stanislaus, Sutter. Ventura, Yolo, Yuba— each SI. 

Tuolumne, Santa Barbara, Plumas, Pl«- Fresno. Kern, ! 

cer, Modoc, Madera — Sl.aO. t,., Anneles (1 and S3 

Tulare, Tehama, Imperial-each SI. ™ : AnS „ " ™° M " 

San Diego, Mendocino, Humboldt— Siskiyou SI and f4. 

i.. Inyo County, #13; E or WVi fT.OO; San 

y, shasia, Mono, San Luis Obispo, Bernardino, 73x110, SIS; No. or So. % 

»T,50; NW., SW.. NE„ or SEV«, M.TS. 
Also Oregon. Idaho and Washington County Maps 

2417 San Pablo Avenue — TEmplebas 2-3S70 
OAKLAND 12, CALIFORNIA 
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INDIAN GOODS 



DEAR CUSTOMERS: Sorry we have no catalog. 
Because we handle Indian Artifacts and each 
piece is distinctive, cost would be prohibitive. 
We have Iota of old and new rugs, baskets, 
jewelry and ceremonial things. Plenty of 
rocks and minerals, gold specimens and nug- 
gets. We also have Chlmayo blankets, coats 
and purses. We will be glad to ship. Tell us 
what you want and send the money, Daniel's 
Trading Post. 401 W. Foothill Blvd., Fontana, 
California. 

FOUR VERY FINE ancient Indian Arrowheads, 
$1.00; 4 tiny perfect bird arrowheads, S1.00; 
1 ancient stone tomahawk, SI .00: 2 flint akin- 
ring knives, $1,00; 1 large flint hoc. S1.00: 2 
spearheads. $1.00; 10 arrowheads from 10 
states, SI. 00: 20 damaged arrowheads, $1.00; 

* 10 hide scrapers. $1.00; 



30 fish scalers. $1.00 

Sffl o^ d !?o d .oo : : ^Q - , 

Lears, Klrby, Arkansas. 



Sl im. The 

List Free. 



BOOKS - MAGAZINES 

MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS for all publica- 
tions at publishers' prices. Courteous, prompt 
service. F. G. Voltmer. 10211 Seabury Lane, 
Los Angeles 24, California, 

BOOK OF CACTI for the amateur collector, 
Describes and classifies over 1500 varieties, 
over 200 photographs. Subjects on care, their 
culture, how to plant in rock gardens and 
pots. Sent postpaid $1.00. Discount to dealers. 

" by M. Nowotny, 1401 Broadway, 
i Texas. 

URANIUM PROSPECTOR'S Handbook. $1,00; 
non-technical, complete. Dept. T., Craft- 
Connor Publishing Co.. 601 S. Vermont, Los 
Angeles S, California. 

BOOKFINDERS — Scarce, out of print, unusual 
books quickly supplied, Send wants. Clifton, 
Box 1377d. Beverly Hills, California. 

OUTDOOR RAMBLER— You'll enjoy every Issue 
of this western desert publication. 2 
$1.00; 60c year: 18c copy. Outdoor ~ 
Box 192. Carson City. Nevada, 

TRUE VERSION of "Spanish Gold and Lost 
Dutchman." Latest booklet. Informative and 
different, $1.00. Ludwlg G. Rosecrans, Star 
Route, Mesa, Arizona. 

PALM SPRINGS Annual Pictorial. Beautiful 
desert pictures. On desert newsstands 35c, 
by mail 45c. Villager Magazine, Palm Springs. 
California. 

"GOLD PANNING FOR PROFIT." Healthy out- 
door hobby. Beginners' big illustrated instruc- 
tion book— $1.00. Miners' gold pans, $2.00. 
Prospectors' powerful magnifying glass, $1.00. 
Package black sand and real gold, $1.00. 
Desert Jim, 627 Lillian, Stockton, California. 

GEOLOGIC & SCENIC COLOR SLIDES. 2 sam- 
ples, catalog, $1.00. Heald-Roblnson. 112d 
Lemon, Monrovia, California. 



Permanent Gold 
Embossed Binders for 

DESERT 

These easy-to-insert binders are 
made especially for Desert Mag- 
azine readers who want to pre- 
serve the maps and other travel 
information for future use. 

They open flat, and each binder 
has space for 12 magazines. 

Mailed postpaid for 
$1.50 



THE 
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ARIZONA MINERALS by A. L. FlaKB. The 
Rockhound and his hobby. What, where and 
how to collect, identify and care for speci- 
mens. How to enlarge collection. Common 
minerals of Arizona with complete Identifica- 
tion key. Common rocks of Arizona with table 
of igneous rocks. The amateur Lapidary. 
Mineral Societies. Biography and complete 
list Arizona minerals. $2.00 pustpald anv- 
where U.S. Fred Wilson, 25 N. Centra] Ave., 
Phoenix, Arizona. 

FOR SALE— 9 vols, of 
binders. Dec. '3B to '48 
1539 Brockton Ave.. L 

PANNING GOLD — Another hobby for Rock- 
hounds and Desert Roamers. Know how to 
pan gold, where to look for it and be able to 
recognize valuable quartz ledges, The places 
you go are where rich virgin ground is found. 
Two instruction booklets 25c or send your 
name for free literature and catalogue of 
mining books and supplies for beginners. 
Old prospector, Box 21B269, Dutch Flat, 
California. 

EARTHWORM BREEDING — Valuable bulletins 
on successful methods mailed free. Earth- 
master Publications, Dept. 11, Sun Valley. 
California. 

NEW BOOKLET: "A.B.C. of Gem Stones.' 
formation on 39 gems from Agate to 
Artistic Printing. Price $1.00. - 
send to Gertrude P. Whetsel, 
St.. Canoga Park, California. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

DESERT MAGAZINE STAFF is seeking a good 
photograph of the late Frank Coffee, veteran 
prospector of Dos Palmos spring, California. 
If any of Desert s readers have such a picture, 
a Letter will be appreciated advising as to the 
size and clearness of the photo. 

SILVERY DESERT HOLLY PLANTS. One dollar 
each postpaid. Greasewood Greenhouses, RFD. 
Barstow. California. 

BROKEN? 
$1.00, return . _ 
Cory, 4051 Cartwri ( 
California. 

20 OLD WESTERN outlaw photos, $1.00. 20 dif- 
ferent Old West, Pioneer, etc. photos, $1.00. 
10 different battle of Wounded Knee 50c. 
5 different Lincoln 25c. Lists 5c. Vernon Lem- 
ley Store, 302 Dallas Ave., Mena, Arkansas. 

LADY GODIVA "The World's Finest Beautlfler." 
For women who wish to become beautiful, for 
women who wish to remain beautiful. An 
outstanding desert cream. For Information 
write or call Lola Barnes, 963 No. Oakland, 
Pasadena 6, Calif, or phone SYcamore 4-2378. 

CACTI AND SUCCULENTS — From the deserts 
of the world. Don-Rlla brand. By appointment 
only. Write us your needs and we will try to 
help you. Michael Donnelly Cacti Gardens, 334 
Lowell St., Daly City, California. 

LEARN the profitable Jewelry and goldsmlthing 
trade at home. Simplified course teaches 
jewelry designing, manufacture and repairing: 
gemsettlng, etc. Gemcrafters, Dept. F., Kalis- 
pell. Montana. 

FRED AND JESSIE PORTER welcome you to 
the "Pow-Wow" Trading Post, Yermo, 14 
miles east of Barstow. Highway 91. Rocks! 
Rocks! Rocks! Rocks In the rough, slabbed, 
preforms and cabochons. Fluorescent and rare 
specimens. Caledonlte, Linerlte, Benltoite. 
Neptunlte and many others. See your own 
cut. Gifts and Souvenirs. 

COLOR SLIDES — Travel. Nature, Geology, etc. 
Free list (with sample 30c, three for dollar). 
Kelly D. Choda, Box 5, Los Alamos, New 
Mexico. 

KARAKULS — Producers of Persian Lamb fur 
are easy to raise, adaptable to any climate 
or altitude. For further information write 
Addis Kelley. 4637 E. 52nd Place. Maywood, 
California. 

WANTED TRADING POST ITEMS. Am opening 
a Trading Post on busy highway. Want 
legitimate wholesale quotations on mineral 
specimens, coral, conch and abalone shells, 
abalone jewelry, book ends, any kind of Indian 
paintings, rugs, all Western Indian and Mexi- 
can arts and crafts. 

R. R. 



Hopi Attends Conference . . . 

HOLBROOK— Native of Tewa Vil- 
lage on First Mesa, a Hopi Indian who 
was one of three North American In- 
dians named as delegates to the second 
Inter-American Indian congress held 
at Cuzco, Peru, is now back at his 
home in Reams canyon. He is Albert 
Yava (Hopi name Youiyava, meaning 
Falling Rain), is an employe of the 
Indian Service at headquarters of the 
Hopi reservation. Cuzco, site of the 
conference, was center of the ancient 
Inca empire. Yava's contribution to the 
conference was to discuss relocation of 
the Hopis and Navajos from their res- 
ervations in northern Arizona to farm- 
lands along the Colorado river near 
Parker. — Halbrook Tribune News. 

THE IDEAL GIFT: Desert Diorama — three di- 
mension cactus framed desert landscape. 6x8 
$3.00: 8x13 $5.00. The "Special" 10x20, $10.00. 
Diorama Studios. 1225 North Anita. Tucson. 
Arizona. 



REAL ESTATE 

WILL SELL eighty acres level desert land. 
Soil ranging from brow T n loam to gravelly, 
very little alkali. Excellent soft water at 
depths of sixteen to thirty feet. Water at 
this depth should make ideal conditions for 
dates. Twenty-five miles west of El Centro, 
California, near Coyote Wells. Close to R.R. 
yards and highway SO. Am asking $1500; what 
am 1 offered'! Address George Hulst, 240 E. 
Taylor St.. Stockton. California. 

NEW DESERT CABIN, plastered. Living room, 
sleeping porch, kitchen, closets, bath. Elec- 
tricity, water. Fast growing resort commun- 
ity, 7 miles from Lake Elslnore. Hunting, 
fishing, golf, swimming, etc. Fine if retired, 
for health or weekends. $3500. Owner moving. 
Johnsen, 925 Alloway, El Monte, California. 

TURKEY LAND. Ideal soil, dry climate for big 
commercial ranch. (Two nearby handle 15,000 
and 50.000 birds a year,* Forty acres (a beauti- 
ful homesile). El. 3200 overlooking valley, 
near village. Avoids disturbing traffic, yet 
accessible, elec, water at reasonable lift ob- 
tainable. First parcel 40 acres (no imp, I goes 
at $4,000, $1500 cash. BATTELLE, Owner. Box 
105, Lucerne Valley. California. 

DESERT FOOTHILL acre homesites, delightful 
dry climate all year, moderate elevation. 
Water-works, oiled roads, electricity, inspiring 
views. Eggs, fryers pay. Building new Air- 
base. 45 minutes drive— payroll will be million 
a month. Jobs for building trades will open 
soon. Get new low prices, terms by writing 
for maps, prices. RANCHITOS, Box 105, 
Lucerne Valley, California. 

DESERT LOTS $129.00. Only six left. All 50x 
135! Water, electricity. 1 Vi blocks from 
Hiway 60-70-80-B9 and business center, being 
built now. Fast growing community. Beautiful 
and healthful spot, recommended for sufferers 
with asthma, sinusitis, arthritis and bron- 
chitis. Sold In pairs only, $25.00 down, $10.00 
monthly. Act quick. Evelyn Subdivision, Su- 
perstition Village, Mesa, Arizona. 

4 BARIUM LEDGE claims, located 6 miles from 
Wlckenburg, Arizona. Good road, beautiful 
desert home site. Will sell or trade. Box 85, 
Wlckenburg, Arizona. 

TO LEASE FOR DRILLING — Potential Borax 
land. Sec. 35. T. 11 N.. R. 7 W., S. B. B. & M. 
Five miles from Boron. V* ml. from Kramer. 
' terms. 1700 51st St., Sacramento 16, 
nla. 

BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 

HELP YOUR SELF LAUNDRY, with Rock & 
Gem Store In connection. Living Quarters — 
3 year lease. Will sell at Inventory cost. This 
is exclusive setup, no competition. F. F. 
Townsend. Twentynine Palms, California. 

BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY — For Sole: historical 
Ricardo Station, In famous Red Rock Canyon. 
Cafe. Chevron Gas Station. Rockhounds para- 
dise. Photographers and Artists bonanza. Ideal 
location for health resort, cabins, trailer 
court. 2700 ft. elevation, dry climate. 26 miles 
north of Mojave, Calif, on Highway S. We 
Invite inspection. Charles D. Jack, P.O. Box 
32, Cantll. California. 
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Plan Village for Tourists . . . 

WINSLOW — Construction of an 
"Indian village" as a tourist attraction 
for Winslow is being planned, first 
steps have been taken toward organi- 
zation of a corporation. Floyd C. 
Whipple has been working on the idea 
of establishing in Winslow a shopping 
area patterned after Chinatown in 
San Francisco — only it will be Indian 
and scaled down to Winslow's size. — 
Yuma Daily Sun. 

• • • 
Meaning of 'Arizona' . . . 

CHANDLER — How did Arizona 
get its name? One popular notion is 
that the state is an "arid zone." What 
appears to be a more reasonable ex- 
planation is this: to the Pima Indians 
"ari" means small and "zonae" means 
spring. The Indians named the area 
Arizonac and called it that for many 
years before the white man came. The 
Spaniards shortened the name to Ari- 
zona. — Chandler Arizonan. 

• • • 
CALIFORNIA 

'Gambling Den' Uncovered . . . 

BISHOP — University of California 
archeologists believe they have proven 
that prehistoric Indians had their vices. 
At least they have discovered an al- 
leged underground gambling den, its 
45 -foot main room complete with a 
large wall mural. The gaming estab- 
lishment of the aborigines was located 
in Tommy Tucker cave, in Lassen 
county about seven miles from the Ne- 
vada line. Entrance to the cave is 200 
feet up the side of Honey Lake valley, 
is effectively concealed from the valley 
floor. Indian artifacts found in the 
gambling house have been turned over 
to the Museum of Anthropology on 
the university's Berkeley campus. Most 
numerous artifacts in the cave were 
short wooden sticks sharpened at one 
end. The archeologists believe these 
were used as counters in various 
gambling games. Other gambling equip- 
ment included dice and matched tubes 
made of bone for shaking the dice. 
The mural was a series of primitive 
pictographs painted on a smooth space 
eight feet long and four feet high. 
Artifacts unearthed included fragments 
of baskets, sandals, arrow points, an 
awl and a needle, bone and shell orna- 
ments. — Inyo Register. 

• a • 

FossUs in Death Valley . . . 

DEATH VALLEY — Fossils esti- 
mated to be 25 million years old have 
been discovered by Dave Davis, Big 
Pine, while making a road in Death 
Valley. Clams, coral, fish and snails 
were unearthed by Davis. Other indi- 
cations of sea life can be seen in the 
bed, which is said to be one of three 
known in the world. — Inyo Register. 




For Performance with Economy, use the quality gasoline 
your car needs— Mobilgaa or Mobilgaa Special. These two gaso- 
lines blanket the requirements of every car on the road today. 
Both are perfectly balanced fuels, with superlative mileage and 
power features; both are made by the same patented refining 
process. Their essential difference is in anti-knock rating. With 
the help of your Mobilgaa Dealer, you can quickly make your 
own test and find which of these two is best for you: 

Mobi I gas. If your car is like most of those now in service, you 
will get mileage, power, anti-knock— with outstanding economy— 
by using Mobilgas. If your car runs knock-free on Mobilgas, 
then be smart and pocket the difference in price between it and 
premium gasolines. 



Mobilgas Special. If you are the proud owner of one of the 
new extra-high-compression cars, or if, due to mechanical adjust 
ments, your car knocks on the gasoline you are now using, you '11 
be money ahead by switching to Mobilgas Special (premium.) 



Buy the best gasoline for your car— 
Mobilgas or Mobilgas Special- 
from your helpful 

Mobilgas Dealer 

Copyright 1949, General Petroleum Corporation 
-i.rving the West tine* the itort of the century 



Mobilgas 



SMMIHtlll 



SEPTEMBER, 1949 



Desert Claims Unwary Victim . . . 

A little-used stretch of desert road, 
about which motorists had been warned 
in the July issue of Desert Magazine, 
claimed a victim over the July 4 week- 
end. The tragedy occurred on the Yuha 
cut-off northwest of Calexico and a 
short distance north of the Mexican 
border. The cut-off runs near the base 
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IMPORTED FOR YOU ... from 
Romantic Old Mexico — 

— Hand-embroidered 

SWAGGER JACK 

Flirtatious, with hand-embroidered Mexi- 
can designs Iront and baclc; 100% wool, 
these gay, colorful, comfortable swag- 
ger jackets find a variety of uses . . . 
dale-time, class-time, or sport ... an 
ideal addition to any wardrobe. No two 
embroidered designs alike. Two large 
patch pockets. Your choice of four colors 
listed below. Order by MAIL NOW. 
$19.00 poslpaid, if remittance enclosed. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 
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Please send me o red 
white ( ). green t ) 

My dress size Is 

Order enclosed 

Send C.O.D. I'll pay postage and C.O.D. 
charges 

Name _ 

Address 

City Zone State „.„ 
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Box 1507-D 
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of Mt. Signal, across Pinto wash and 
skirts the Yuha badlands, connects 
with Highway 80 to San Diego. Miss 
Ruth Guben, 25, Los Angeles, suc- 
cumbed to heat and exhaustion after 
the car in which she was riding with 
Morris Podus, 40, also of Los Angeles, 
got stuck in sand that had drifted 
across the unfamiliar road. After sev- 
eral hours' struggle to get the car out 
of the sand, the two gave up, started 
on foot toward Dixieland. After three 
miles Miss Guben collapsed. Podus 
left her and struggled on to reach aid. 
He made it to Highway 80, was picked 
up there by passing motorists, taken to 
El Centra hospital. • Deputy sheriffs 
hurried out on the desert to look for 
Miss Guben, found her lying dead on 
the road three miles from the stalled 
car. Writing in Desert Magazine for 
July, Harold O. Weight described a 
field trip through the area and re- 
ported: 

"Pinto wash ... at this point is 
about 1000 feet wide, but its soft sand 
welcomes automobile wheels with un- 
holy enthusiasm." Visiting the Yuha 
desert, Weight wrote, "is definitely a 
fall and winter pastime. In the summer 
there are few hotter, drier and more 
dangerous spots on the desert." 
• • • 

State to Help Pageant . . . 

RANDSBURG — The California 
Centennials commission will help to 
the tune' of $25,000 in raising the $40,- 
000 budget with which to stage the 
proposed Centennial pageant being 
promoted by the Death Valley '49ers 
for presentation in Desolation canyon. 
A contract has been signed with the 
Centennials commission. — Randsburg 



GOLDEN MESA DUDE RANCH 

Ride where the Indians 
rode* Enjoy the scenery 
and space of the Old West. 
Real Western hospitality. 
Only 75 m I les from L. A . 
Rate: $1J a day per person, 
Includes 3 good meals, !■ idg 
inff and horseback riding. 
For reservations write: 
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Sept. 1 thru 11 



Desert Once 'Land of Lakes' . . . 

The sandy, arid area of California's 
Mojave desert and most of Nevada was 
once a "land of lakes," according to Dr. 
Carl L. Hubbs, professor of biology at 
the University of California's Scripps 
Institute of Oceanography, Collabor- 
ating with Dr. Robert R. Miller of the 
U.S. National Museum, Dr. Hubbs has 
published studies to show that the 
whole Great Basin area from the Cali- 
fornia High Sierra to the Wasatch 
mountains of Utah was once a well- 
watered region. During the great Ice 
Age and just following the retreat of 
the glaciers, numerous streams and 
lakes existed in this area, and it was 
inhabited by a wide variety of mois- 
ture-loving plants and animals. How 
long ago was that? "At a relatively re- 
cent time," say scientists, suggesting 
that it might have been during the late 
Pleistocene era, which ended about 
20,000 years ago. — Randsburg Times- 
Herald. 

• • • 

Voters Approve Industry . . . 

RIVERSIDE COUNTY— Voters of 
this desert-citrus-date and resort coun- 
ty approved July 26 an unregulated in- 
dustrial zone on a 1700 -acre tract near 
famed Palm Springs. It is an area set 
aside for construction of the proposed 
Guiberson cement plant. Opposition to 
the industrial invasion of the desert 
came from sections of the county in the 
desert, the plant won its support from 
the more populous areas of the county. 
Margin in favor of permitting unregu- 
lated industry in a specified zone was 
approximately 4 to 1 . — Indio News. 

m • • 

NEVADA 
Xj@limcin Cu v 63 Improvements « • « 

ELY— An elaborate indirect light- 
ing system is now in operation in Leh- 
man caves for the convenience of visi- 
tors, according to Max Wainwright, 
superintendent of the Lehman Caves 
National Monument, Lehman caves 
was set aside as a National Monument 
in 1923, boasts stalactite, stalagmite 
and numerous other types of cave 
formations. Temperature within the 
cave is 50 degrees, visitors are advised 
to bring a wrap as the tour requires 
about an hour. — Ely Record. 

• ■ • 

Indian Caves Surveyed . . . 

REESE RIVER — Indian caves in 
this area are worthy of excavation and 
research. That is the conclusion of Dr. 
Arnold WiOiers, University of Colo- 
rado bureau of ethnology, who was 
loaned for the summer to the U.S. Ge- 
ology survey. Roger Morrison is local 
head of the survey, which has its head- 
quarters at the Wendell Wheat ranch 
near Fallon.— Reese River 
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Report on 'Uranium Water' . . . 

TONOPAH — Admitting that tests 
are "not conclusive," and that further 
experimentation should be carried out 
before conclusions are drawn, the 
Times-Bonanza nevertheless can report 
on what has happened to tomato plants 
fed with uranium-treated water. Two 
tomato plants, given the same start and 
same treatment with exception of the 
water provided, have been growing for 
several weeks in the newspaper office 
window. From the start the tomato 
plant receiving water treated with 
uranium ore made more rapid growth, 
today is double the size of the plant 
which had to be satisfied with plain 
faucet water. Stalks of the uranium 
tomato are stronger, leaves are greener, 
the plant has bloomed more heavily 
and is setting on more tomatoes than 
the un-treated plant. Other plants 
given uranium water have shown re- 
markable growth, but the newspaper 
makes no final claims. Government ex- 
perts say that the uranium mineral, 
carnotite, will not dissolve in water. 
Editor of the Times-Bonanza says he 
won't dispute with the scientists, but 
he believes results of his tests warrant 
additional experimentation. 

• • • 

Bighorn. Domestic Sheep Cross . . . 

AUSTIN— It was the sheeps' own 
idea, not the result of supervised cross- 
breeding, but Pete Elia has seven ewes 
in his flock which dropped lambs fath- 
ered by a wild Bighorn ram. Of the 
lambs born to the seven ewes early in 
May, three sets of singles and one set 
of twins have survived. EHa's sheep 
are pastured during the fall and winter 
in the New Pass area. It was there that 
the Bighorn ram won the fancy of the 
domestic ewes, mated with seven of 
them. The crossbred lambs are pinto 
colored, their wool is more like that 
of a mountain sheep, their tails are 
only a third as long as domestic lambs' 
tails. The story is verified by Clyde 
Madsen, assistant district agent of the 
U.S. fish and wildlife service, who says 
Elia hopes to show die lambs at the 
Elko county fair. — Reese River Reve- 
ille. 

• • • 

NEW MEXICO 
Spectacular Cliff Dwelling . . . 

ALBUQUERQUE — Hidden in a 
wilderness area still without roads, a 
spectacular Indian cliff dwelling high 
on the side of Gallina canyon has been 
discovered by a summer field party of 
the University of New Mexico's an- 
thropology department. Announcement 
of the find was made by Dr. Frank C. 
Hibben, associate professor of anthro- 
pology at the university. Estimated by 
Dr. Hibben to be some 900 years old, 
the cliff dwelling is in two connecting 



caves about 11 miles from Llaves, 
north of Cuba. Fourteen houses make 
up the ruin, Only access to them was 
through a crack in the cliff, thence by 
ropes to an outcrop of ledge. Dr. Hib- 
ben described this as "a kind of cat- 
walk," built of masonry and adobe by 
the Indians centuries ago. It led around 
a shoulder of cliff to the dwellings. The 
catwalk crumbled and "atomized into 
dust" just as the last student was cross- 
ing it — coming out. The dwellings are 
well preserved in their sheltered cave 
location beneath an overhang of rock. 
Wooden beams were found still in 
good condition, also ordinarily perish- 
able corn husks, wooden implements, 
cordage of twisted yucca fiber. The 
party named the ruins "Five Deer 
House," because there are five spotted 
deer painted on back wall of the larger 
cave. The site will be excavated next 
summer, Dr. Hibben said. Marks of 
fire indicate the dwellings may have 
been successfully stormed by enemy 
tribesmen in the distant past, the Gal- 
lina Indian inhabitants slain and their 
homes set ablaze. — Eddy County 
News. 



Kit Carson Museum . . . 

TAOS — The historic old adobe 
house which for many years was Kit 
Carson's Taos headquarters is now 
owned by the local Masonic lodge and 
is being preserved as a museum. For- 
mer belongings of the famous scout 
and relics of his period are being gath- 
ered together in the old dwelling, only 
a block from Taos Plaza. Both Kit 
Carson and Gov. Charles Bent were 
members of the Taos Masonic chapter, 
which is called Bent lodge. — El Cre- 
pusculo. 



"EVERYTHING FOR THE HIKER" 

SLEEPING BAGS 
AIR MATTRESSES 
SMALL TENTS 

and many other Items 

VAN DEGRIFTS HIKE HUT 

717 West Seventh Street 

LOS ANGELES 14, CALIFORNIA 
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Date Shop 



Our story of "QUALITY PRODUCTS ONLY" told and retold in largest 
periodicals all over the world. Send a trial order for THE DE LUXE 
ASSORTMENT of finest dates and desert delicacies. 



1 pound delivered $1.30 3 pounds de 

Order from VALERIE JEAN With Confidence 
Write for Complete Folder THERMAL, CALIFORNIA 



'S MORE HOUSE 
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HOMES ol DISTINCTION 

Call for Estimates — Plans Available 

Investigate now. Year 'round comfort, low 
heating costs. Cool in summer. Low cost 
maintenance. Build with "Precision Built" 
concrete, pumice and red cinder blocks. Desert 
cinder blocks for desert homes. 

TRANSIT MIXED CONCRETE CO. 
34S4 E. Foothill Blvd., Pasadena 8, California 
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UTAH 

Scientists Visit Fossil Field . . . 

DELTA — Five geologists from Case 
Institute of Technology, Cleveland, 
Ohio, recently visited, the Ordovictan 
fossil field at Ibex, 82 miles southwest 



DESERT H0ME5ITE5 

Fine water, excellent drainage, surfaced 
slreets, electricity, natural gas, telephones, 
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location where you can enjoy all today's 
conveniences in the clean atmosphere oi a 
well-planned desert community. 
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tion. 
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of Delta, under the guidance of Frank 
Beckwith Sr. and Emory John. Dr. 
Charles S. Bacon Jr. headed the visit- 
ing scientists. First day on the site the 
party worked for type specimens, the 
second day obtained a Crinoid stem to 
prove the presence of that creature in 
the territory. Animals — now fossils in 
stone — Jived in the sea waters that 
covered the area between 300 million 
and 400 million years ago. The search- 
ers found types (time markers) accept- 
ed as of that era and time. Receptacu- 
lite, Brachiopods, trilobite Pliomera 
and Crinoid stem were among speci- 
mens obtained, — Millard County 
Chronicle. 

mm* 

Travel to Arches National Monu- 
ment has doubled each year for the 
past four years. 



Prizes... 




Desert Magazine staff is always looking for new and interesting 
pictures taken on the desert. Hence the monthly contest in which cash 
awards are made for the two best photographs. The winning prints are 
published as "Pictures of the Month." The contest is open to all 
photographers, regardless of place of residence — but the subject must 
be essentially of the desert country. 

Entries for this month's contest must be in the Desert Magazine 
office. Palm Desert, California, by September 20, and winning prints 
will appear in the November issue. Pictures which arrive too late for 
one month's contest are entered in the next First prize is $10.00; second 
prize, $5.00. For non-winning pictures accepted for publication, $3.00 
each will be paid. 

HERE ARE THE RULES 

1 — Prints for monthly contests must be black and while, 5x7 or larger. 



be fully labeled as to subject, time 
and place. Also technical data: camera, shutter speed, hour of day, »tc 

3 — PRINTS WILL BE RETURNED WHEN RETURN POSTAGE IS EN- 
CLOSED. 

4— All entries must be in the Desert Magazine office by the ZOlh of the 
contest month. 

5 — Contests are open to both amateur and professional photographers. 
Desert Magaiine requires first publication rights only of prize winning pictures. 

6— Time and place of photograph are Immaterial, except that It must be 
from the desert Southwest. 

7 — Judges will be selected from Desert's edliorfal staff, and awards will be 
made Immediately after the close of the contest each month. 

Address All Entries to Photo Editor 




Tribute to Erastus Bingham . . . 

SALT LAKE CITY— The man for 
whom Bingham was named never 
shared in the fabulous wealth yielded 
by one of the world's greatest mining 
centers. But his name is perpetuated 
on a marker recently set up by the 
Utah Pioneer Trails and Landmarks 
association on the lawn of the R. C. 
Gemmell Memorial club. It was in 
1848, just a year after he arrived in 
Salt Lake City with one of the first 
pioneer companies, that Erastus Bing- 
ham stumbled on some ore-bearing 
rock in what is now Bingham canyon. 
He dug prospect holes, found more 
of the precious material. Bingham re- 
ported to the pioneer leader, Brigham 
Young. Orders were not to engage in 
mining nor to spread the word. Ener- 
gies of settlers were needed to build 
homes, raise crops. Mining could wait. 
Bingham covered up the prospect 
holes. The family moved away, never 
returned to Bingham canyon where 
later was developed the world's largest 
open cut copper mine. — Salt Lake 



Young Trio Running River . . . 

VERNAL- — Scheduled to arrive at 
Lee's Ferry, Arizona, about September 
1 after a 900-mile river trip from 
Green River, Wyoming, are two young 
men college students and a woman 
laboratory technician who are combin- 
ing scientific study and pleasure in 
their two-month jaunt. They are Rich- 
ard Griffith, Ft. Collins, Colorado, a 
geology major in college; James Clif- 
ford, Colorado Springs, archeology 
major at University of Arizona; Isa- 
belle Galo, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
They are running the Green river from 
Wyoming to the Colorado river, then 
will follow the Colorado to Lee's 
Ferry. They left Wyoming July 8 in 
two boats. Giflord, in a plywood boat, 
capsized at Disaster Falls in Lodore 
canyon in Colorado. Boat and food 
supplies were lost, young Gifford es- 
caped injury. — Vernal Express. 



ANSWERS TO QUIZ 

Questions Are on Page 14 

1 — Bisnaga. or Barrel cactus. 

2 — Mesquite tree. 

3 — Santa Fe. 

A — Capt. Cooke. 

5— Little Colorado. 

6 — Death Valley. 

7 — Zuni. 

8 — New Mexico. , 

9 — Roosevelt dam. 

10 — Ed. Schieffelin. 

1 1 — Lizard. 

12 — Navajo. 

1 3— Grass. 

14 — The navigation of Grand Canyon. 

1 5 — Navajo. 

16 — Encelia. 

17 — Calcite. 

18 — Pecos river. 

19 — Virginia City. 
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RANDSBURG ROCKHOUNDS 
FORM NEW ASSOCIATION 

Located in an area where collecting is 
good, and with a museum right at hand for 
ready reference, complete success is forecast 
for the newly-organized Rand District Gem 
& Mineral association. Mrs. Kathleen Jewell 
acted as chairman at the organization meet- 
ing, K. L. Coulson was acting secretary. 

Officers elected to lead the group arc: 
O. L. Jones, president; Alfred Hunt, vice 
president; E. S. Kirkland, treasurer; Mrs. 
Jewell, secretary. The organization started 
off with 30 members, is sponsored by the 
Kern chapter of the Western Mining Council. 

The new group enjoyed participation in 
the "Mining Camp Celebration" sponsored 
by American Legion posts of the district, 
and had rocks and gems on exhibit. 

Association members are expected to 
make good use of the Desert Museum at 
Randsburg, California, where they can 
handle and inspect ores and gemstone ma- 
terials right in the district where they occur. 
The Kern County Desert Museum is open 
Saturdays, Sundays and holidays from 9:00 
a.m. to 5:00 p.m. 

Not only rockhounds, but miners and 
prospectors may learn much by regular 
visits to the museum. New specimens are 
being added continually to the ore collec- 
tion, and there is a growing reference 



"How to Build a Rock Collection" was 
topic of a talk given by Ray Shire at the 
July 6 meeting of the Yavapai Gem and 
Mineral society of Prescott, Arizona. He 
told of sources of information, character- 
istics of a good specimen, kinds of rocks, 
fossils, fluorescent minerals and the identi- 
fication of minerals. A chart and specimen 
rocks illustrated his remarks. 

Floyd Getsinger talked on radio-active 
minerals, demonstrated how a Geiger 
counter works. Dwight Kemp, a visitor from 
the Tucson society, brought specimens of 
dog's tooth calcite crystals and Apache tears 
for distribution to cluh members. 



Since summer time is picnic time, the 
Orange Coast Mineralogical and Lapidary 
society held its annual barbeque at Irvine 
park, Orange county, California, on July 18. 
The club is starting on its second year and 
boasts a membership of 115. It was organ- 
ized by Howard Barnes, president, and a 
few friends who met in July, 1948, in the 
Barnes backyard for the first Utile. The 
society during the past year sponsored a 
Lapidary evening class at Orange Coast 
college where many learned to cut material 
they collected on field trips. Much of this 
work was displayed at the society's gem 
show in May at Laguna Beach. The society 
is also sponsoring a Junior Rockhounds 
group, which took a recent field trip to the 
Pala gem mines where specimens of kunzite 
and tourmaline were collected on the mine 
dump. 



NEVADA STATE MUSEUM 
WILL GET SPECIMENS 

Each member of the Fallon, Nevada, 
Rock and Gem club is to cut and polish a 
stone or gem from Churchill county and 
present it to the Nevada state museum, it 
was decided at last meeting of the club. 
It was a picnic meeting at the Harry Ring- 
Strom home. Reports on the national con- 
vention at Sacramento were given by Mr. 
and Mrs. L. E. Peck and their son, David, 
and by Mr. and Mrs. Glenn Price, Mr. and 
Mrs. William Pierce told of a trip to Los 
Angeles and their visit to a museum there. 
• • • 

A sound and color motion picture film, 
"Beautiful Caverns of Luray." was shown 
at the July meeting of the Oklahoma Min- 
eral and Gem society. Members of the 
society enjoyed a picnic at Dr. W. E. 
Flesher's summer cottage at Twin Lakes 
near Oklahoma City. The Rocky Mountain 
convention held in Albuquerque August 
25-27 was discussed at the meeting. 



Roelc Cutting - Rings Mounted lo Order 

ROCK and GEM HOBBY SHOP 

FELIX BRADDI, Owner 
Stones Ground and Polished 
Uranium Ore Toiled - Western Jewelry 

Highway 60. Box. 54 Ph. Moreno 338 
SUNNYMEAD, CALIFORNIA 



IS IT RADIOACTIVE? 

Samples checked on Geiger Counter for 
Radioactivity $1.00 (up to 3 pieces). 
Geiger Counters lor Rent - Reasonable Rates 

KNIPPER'S RENTALS 

2140 So. Main St. Santa Ana, Calif. 



GORDON'S 



GEM AND MINERAL SUPPLIES 

"Dependable Lapidary Equipment" 
Write for Our Price List 

1850 E. PACIFIC COAST HIGHWAY 

LONG BEACH «, CALIFORNIA 



AUSTRALIAN OPALS 

Direct irom our own opal workings 

Large slie specimens 50c 

Introductory parcel rough cutting 

opal SI. SO 

Beautifully polished 15x20 mm. 

opal $3.00 

Sterling models of the Australian opal 
miner's windlass, complete with tiny 
bucket filled with opal chips.. .53.00 
Further details of craftsman-made opal 
jewelry on application to . . . 

AUSTRALIAN GEM & JEWELRY 
EXPORTERS 
22 Russell Street 
Drummoyne, Sydney. Australia 



ADD THE 



Handi-scope 

TO YOUR KIT , , 



FOR EXAMINING ROCKS, 

MINERALS, ORES, GEMS 

Clip the amazing Handl-scope to 
your pocket on your next field 
trip. Rugged yet precision mode, 
this pocket microscope provides 20 
power magnification over a wide, 
undi storied field. Simple button 
fine-focusing adjustment reveals 
mineral formations and structures 
In sharp definition. Excellent for 
lapidary work. Finished in perma- 
nent instrument black. Order Now! 

HANDI-8COPB, complete with 
liocket clip... $4.95 postpaid 

Send Check or Money Order to 

BUHL OPTICAL CO. 



Makers of Fine Optical ! 
De H k C-122, 100H Beech Ave., Pittsburgh 12, Pa, 




r?W /4tC (fyu 

Petrified Wood, Moss Agate, Chrysocolla 
Turquoise, lade and Jasper Jewelry 

HAND MADE IN STERLING SILVER 

Bracelets, Rings, Necklaces, Earrings 
and Brooches 

SPECIALLY SELECTED STONES WITH 
CHOICE COLORS AND PICTURES 

Write for Folder With Prices 

ELLIOTT'S GEM SHOP 

26 Jergens Arcade LONG BEACH 2, CALIF. 

Entrance Subway al Ocean and Pine 
Open ID A. M. to 10 P. M. Daily 
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ADVERTISING RATE 
8c a Word . . . Minimum S1.00 



BEAUTIFUL AUSTRALIAN Opal Cabs, 10x8— 
$3.00 to $7.20. 12x10 — $4.80 to $9.00. Opal 
rough for cutting $1.20 and J2JK). Ace Lapi- 
dary, Box 87. Jamaica. New York. 

BRAZILIAN AGATE, Specimen pieces, also i 
for coloring, $1.00 a pound, l'ieces run 1 
one to ten pounds each. Black Onyx Blanks. 
16x12 and 14x12 size— $2.50 dozen. Mail orde 
filled promptly. JUCHEM BROTHERS, 315 1 
Fifth St., Los Angeles 13, California. 

FIRE OPAL— We are now specializing In all 
grades of Australian cutting fire opal. We 
slock this lovely opal in all price ranges. 
Also cutting material and specimens. No mall 
orders. West Coast Mineral Co., 1400 Haci- 
enda Blvd. (State Highway 39), La Habra 
Heights, California. 

1 BEAUTIFUL COLORADO Calcite in Sand 
Stone, fluorescent, $1.00. 1 beautiful specimen 
of Sliver ore, Colorado $1.00. Ask for special 
list of Colorado specimens now in. Jack The 
Rock Hound, P.O. Box 86, Carbondale, Colo. 



FIND RADIOACTIVE MINERALS 
with a Snifter Geiqer Counter 

FEATURES 



• Extremely 
Sensitive 

• Lowest 
Price 

• Economical 

• Lightest 
weight 

• Smallest 
size 

• Liberal 
guarantee 



$10,000.00 U.S. Govt. Reward 
offered. NOW, you can pros- 
pect for uranium and other 
precious minerals at low coat. 
No technical knowledge need- 
ed. SNIFFER is supersensi- 
tive. Weighs only 2 pounds. 
Operates from coat pocket. 
Uses only 2 ordinary flashllte 
batteries — less than lc per 
hour. Loud noise-free audible 
signal eliminates meters and 
calculations. Liberal factory 
guarantee. 

Ruggedly Built — Easy to Carry & Use — 
Ordsr Today 

t« YOURS AT ^T TnA 
123 page Illustrat- 
ed cloth hound 
book Included 
with each Sniffer 
Geiger Counter. 
Contains valuable, up-to- 
the-minute data direct from 
U.S. Atomic 
Energy Com- 
mission and 
other perti- 
nent Informs- ^TTQ-MP , 4^ ONLY 

complete postpaid 

(All orders shipped same day received.) We 
ship C.O.D. on $5.00 deposit. 

TROUP ENGINEERING CO. 

2223-D S. Grand Ave.. Lang Beach 4, Colli. 




before you Buy Any lapipaky 

CATALOG- 



32 Pd£Bp»cl<»diillof Mtrfg! Upjddry Inst- 
ructions... Should be inevery rock nuls library. 
"PbtA com p tele infonma r ion on the ft mo us 
Hillmiisr lineof U^'dary Equipment" including I 
Hillqur^Comp^Uplini^HilkiuisMo'Tfocli Saw, f 
H.llijuisrTrimSaw, Miliums! Auh Feed, Hil'quiif 
GemDn'll* HoleSi^Hillaiiisr Faceted Hill^ur'st 
Drum Sanders 5 Uilln,uia)-I>idmood Sdwi 



TEXAS AGATES— Five pounds selected from 
all locations, Including plume, iris, fortifica- 
tion, scenic, opal assortment, etc., postpaid, 
$5.00. Visit. 20 tons to select from at 25c 
per pound. El Paso Rock and Lapidary Sup- 
1 , 2401 Pittsburg St., El Paso. Texas. Phone 



MONTANA MOSS AGATES In the rough for 
gem cutting $1.50 per lb. plus postage. Also 
Slabbed Agate 25c per sq. In. (Minimum order 
$1.00). Elliott Gem Shop, 28 Jerglns Arcade, 
Long Beach 2, California. 

GOLD NUGGETS! Beautiful, solid gold speci- 
mens. $1.00 each or 3 for $2.00. Special col- 
lection 12 nuggets from California, Oregon. 
Nevada and Alaska, $5.00. Desert Jim, 927 
Lillian, Stockton, California. 

ATTENTION ROCK COLLECTORS. It will pay 
you to visit the Ken-Dor Rock Roost. We buy, 
sell, or exchange mineral specimens. Visitors 
are always welcome. Ken-Dor Rock Roost, 
419 S. Franklin, Modesto, California. 

GOOD CUTTING MATERIAL— Agates, Jasper, 
Agatlzed Wood, etc. 3 lbs. $3.50: 10 sq. In. 
*"!.00. Larger amounts at 



Nevada Turquoise, good color, 20 cents carat 
up. Rough Turquoise to cut, $1.50 per oz. 
and up. Cutting, polishing and silver work 
done. Free list cutting materials, minerals, 
specimens and supplies of all kinds. John L. 
James, Box 379, BatUe Mountain, Nevada. 

MINERAL SETS — 24 Colorful Minerals {identi- 
fied) In lxl compartments — Postage paid, 
$3.50. Prospector's Set of 50 Minerals (Identi- 
fied) In lxl compartments in cloth reinforced 
sturdy cartons. Postage paid $5.75. Elliott's 
Gem Shop. 26 Jerglns Arcade. Long Beach 2. 
California. 

CLOSING OUT most of 15 tons of rough, uncut 
Petrified Wood, Jasper, Agate. Geodes. Will 
give a discount of $3.00 from the regular price 
to those buying 50 lbs. or more. First come 
first served for choice pieces. Swisher's Rock 
and Novelty Shop. 4719 S. Hoover, Los An- 
geles 37, California. 

MINERAL SPECIMENS, slabs or materia] by 
the pound for cutting and polishing. RX Units, 
Felker Dl-Met and Carborundum Sow Blades. 
Carborundum wheels Cerium Oxide. Mount- 
ings. Approval selection sent upon request. 
Vou are welcome. A. L. Jarvls. Route 2. Box 
350, Watsonville, California, on Salinas High- 
way. 

BRAZILIAN AMETHYST & CITRAIN, 1st, 2nd 
and 3rd grade, 75c, 30c, 5c gram. Green Can. 
Tourmaline. Golden Beryl, Morganlte. Aqua- 
marine, 40c gram. Chrysoberyl, 00c ct. Aus- 
tralian gems. Blue Sapphire 75c ct., mine run 
Sapphire and Zircon 50c gram. Large termi- 
nated Zircon crystals and Hyacinth Zircon 
50c gram. Burma and Slam, black and green 
star Sapphire, large pieces $2.50 gram. Pigeon 
Blood Ruby. Sa.00 ct. Balas Ruby 75c ct. 
Small Hyacinth Zircon 50c gram. Africa gems. 
Tourmaline. $1.50 ct., poor grade Emerald, 
small $1,00 ct. Tiger Eye, $4.00 lb. Ceylon, 
cheap gray Sapphire 5c ct., best grade star 
Sapphire 75c ct.. colored fancy Sapphire. 
Spinel, green Tourmaline, 75c ct. Moonstone, 
cut 75c ct., balls 25c ct. American and Mexico, 
Peridot 10c gram. Mexican Topaz, 5c ct, Mon- 
tana Sapphire 60c ct. Coming, Australian 
Opal. Desert Rat's Nest. Box 1123, En ' 
California. See Klzers Filling Station. 

HOUSER BED Thundereggs and Stoney Creek 
Jasper, 50c lb. Montana agate. $1.00 lb. Post- 
age Extra. Rankin, Rt. 2, Box 2105, Paradise, 
California. 

IF YOU ARE A ROCKHOUND you need the 
Lapidary Journal. Tells how to cut and polish 
rocks, gives news of all mineral-gem groups. 
Tells how to make jewelry, carries ads of 
dealers in supplies, equipment, gems, minerals 
from all over the world. Well Illustrated, 
beautifully printed. Subscription $2.00 a year 
— back numbers 50c. Sample Copy 25c if you 
have never subscribed or been sampled. 
LELANDE QUICK, Editor, P.O. Box 1228, 
Hollywood 28, California. 



CRYSTALLIZED MINERAL SPECIMENS 
Cutting Material 
LARGE ASSORTMENT 

MOJAVE DESERT GEM & MINERAL SHOP 

Highway 91, One Mile West of 
Yermo, California 



PLUME, BANDED and Moss Agate for sale at 
Ranch. Write or come. J. A. Anderson, Box 
182, Alolne, Texas. 

CLEAREST SELENITE Crystals known. All 
sizes. 40c lb. Gem Conglomerate, 50c lb. 
Petrified Wood, fine gem quality. 50c lb. 
Blue Banded Agate, $1.00 lb. Pigeon Blood, 
many colored Agates, $1.00 lb. Picture Sand 
Stone, 8c per square inch. Finest slabbed 
Blue Agate and Dirlny Bone, 50c per square 
inch. Postpaid. Hubert's Rock Shop, Spring- 
dale, Utah. 

NEW MEXICO Petrified Wood, Agatlzed, Opal- 
ized and Sllicified specimens. Largest assort- 
ment of Fortification Agate in New Mexico, 
Crystals that fluoresce and Agatlzed Cycads. 
Rocks sawed and polished to order. Magda- 
lena Curio Shop, Magdalenn, New Mexico. 
C. P. Hollenbaeh. 

MUSEUM — Novel rock, featuring natural art In 
stone. Rock specimens for sale. 10 miles east 
of Post Office at St. George, Utah on High- 
way 91. Beautiful landscape. Angell Cafe 
Service station. 

DEALERS AND COLLECTORS— Being direct 
importers of Zircons, Synthetic stones and 
Quartz Novelties we are in position to offer 
you top quality material at very reasonable 
prices. We have Zircons from 80c per carat 
up to $3.50 per carat for the finest to be hud 
from any source. Perfect faceted cut five 
pointed Quartz crystal stars. IV*" diameter, 
drilled for device at $2.00 each. Brilliant Cut 
Quartz Stones 10 to 12 carat sizes at $1.50 
each and many other rare bargains, all this 
- material cut In Slam. For the Mineral Collectors 
we have fine quartz crystals in both single 
points and groups, Lodestone, Wavelllte, Ti- 
tanium, Native Copper from Michigan and 
other good material, every item we sell Is 
guaranteed to be satisfactory. A post card 
will get our new price lists. J. L. Davis & Son, 
Route 3, Hot Springs. Arkansas. 

ARIZONA ROYAL FLOWER AGATE, world's 
finest colors and designs. Newly mined native 
chunks of agate with ferns, flowers, feathers, 
plumes, blooms, blossoms, bushes or shrub- 
bery with after frost effect on sumac, ferns, 
sycamore, oak, quaken aspen and many others. 
Colors are canary to golden yellows with 
bright and blood-red inlays, other colors 
sometimes mixed in. Chunk prices $1.00 to 
$5.00 per ounce. Slices priced $1.00 to $5.00 
each depending on size and rarity. Moss agates 
of many colors now In stock, also deep red 
(ruby) garnets, amethyst crystals, petrified 
woods, malachite, blue agate (Chrysocolla) and 
others. We will slice, chunk, cut stones or sell 
In rough with a money back guarantee, a chip, 
chunk or slice of any rock for any price, 
Arizona Agate Mines, Cave Creek, Arizona. 

$6.00 BRINGS YOU a nice selection of 6 crystal 
ups, all different or 6 Colorado specimens. 

just in and very nice. Jack The 
", P.O. Box 86, Carbondale, Colo. 

MICRO-MOUNTS and specimens for MINIA- 
TURE COLLECTIONS Identified. Vanadlnite, 
Malachite, Azurlte, Wulfenlte, Tot] 
Copper, Cinnabar, Pyrites, Quartz, 
$1.00 postpaid In U.S. Fred Wl' 
Central Ave,, Phoenix, Arizona. 

FOR SALE — The collection of the late Mr. Glen 
Harmas. now on display at the Rainbow Gem 
Co., 546 W. Mission Dr., San Gabriel. Calif. 

ORANGE COAST GEM CRAFTS. Lapidary and 
Silversmith supplies. Great Western Saws. 
Covington blades and equipment. Dixon tools. 
Mineral specimens, cutting material (Sagenlte, 
plume and Paisley agate). 1106 
, Corona del Mar, California. 

BEAUTIFUL SLABS of Arizona 
Agates, $1.00 each postpaid. Arizona 
Mines, Cave Creek, Arizona. 

FIFTY MINERAL SPECIMENS, y«-in. or over, 
boxed, Identified, described, mounted. Post- 
, Old Prospector, Box 21B270, Dutch 



COLORFUL AGATES and Woods from Arizona, 
Utah, New Mexico. Black Wood, Colored Wood 
and Picture Wood. Utah Pigeon Blood Agate, 
Gold Moss, Red Moss, Banded Agates In 
many colors. Jet Black Agate, gem grade, 
Dinosaur Bone. The best grade gem Chryso- 
colla and solid Malachite. Rlcolite from New 
Mexico, nice for book ends, carving, etc. Make 
your next rock hunting trip In our yard, tons 
to select from as low as 25c lb. No inn il orders 
please until November. Geo. C, Curtis. The 
Agate Man, 645 1st St., Hermosa Beach, 



FLUORESCENT TURITELLA and other type 
Paperweights, $2.50 each. Exclusive pattern. 
Letter Openers, $2.50 to $3.50. Sawed slab 
Fluorescent Turltella, approximately 3x3x^i, 
$1.00. plus postage. Will exchange cut 
polished articles for good - 
Ledbetter, 2126 McKenzie, 
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NATIONAL FEDERATION ELECTS 
OFFICERS AT CONVENTION 

Jack Streeter, Tujunga, California, will 
have his hands full during the coming year. 
He is president both of the California Fed- 
eration of Mineralogical Societies and of the 
American Federation, having been elected 
at the joint conventions held at end of June 
in Sacramento, California. It was the second 
annual national convention, the tenth annual 
state convention. National officers elected 
along with Streeter are: Don Major, Tenino, 
Washington, vice president; Dr. Junius 
Hayes, Utah, secretary; Oscar Anderson. 
Bettendorf, Iowa, treasurer; Dr. Ben Hur 
Wilson, Joliet, Illinois, historian. State offi- 
cers in addition to Streeter are: Robert 
Deidrick, Oakland, California, vice presi- 
dent; Ilga Hinsey, secretary; Modesto Leo- 
nard^, Trona, California, treasurer. The con- 
vention and its accompanying gem and min- 
eral show was declared to have been suc- 
cessful. Attendance was reported at 12,000, 
including registered members, paid admis- 
sions, delegates and officers, dealers and 
their personnel, and distinguished guests. 



NORTHWEST ROCKHOUNDS 
TO HAVE CONVENTION 

Dates of the convention of the Northwest 
Federation of Mineralogical societies are 
September 2, 3 and 4, and the Eugene Min- 
eral association is to be host to visiting 
groups. A Grab Bag and Auction is to be 
a feature of the three-day affair. Mrs. Merle 
G. Woodward, Eugene, is chairman. 



A film on Mines and Minerals was shown 
by Warren Peverill, Fresno, at July meeting 
of the Sequoia Mineral society, Fresno, 
California, A potluck dinner was enjoyed 
at Reedlcy park in the evening. Sixty-four 
members and guests of the Sequoia Min- 
eral society attended the Sacramento conven- 
tion of State and National federations, it 
was reported. Two first prizes were won by 
local members. Ira and Emma Wool ley 
earned firsts on flats, while Pete Eitzen was 
awarded first on transparencies. Of seven 
displays entered by Sequoia members, five 
won awards. 

• • • 

Herbert Grand-Girard, for the past sev- 
eral years editor of the society's Duplication, 
was unanimously elected president of the 
Chicago Rocks and Minerals society at a 
recent meet ins of the group. Elected with 
him were: J. W. Pajmucco. vice president; 
Marie Holtz, recording secretary; Louis 
Holt?, treasurer; Helen L. Cooke, corres- 
pondine secretary; Georee C. Anderson, 
curator-historian; Oriol Grand-Girard, edi- 
tor; Alice Wollin. co-editor. Regular month- 
Iv meetings of the society were adiourned 
for the summer, first meeting of the fall will 
be the second Saturday in September. 

• • ■ 

The mysteries of some of the 644 gem- 
stone members of the six crystal systems 
and methods of their identification were 
explained to members of the Santa Monica 
Gemological society at their July meeting 
by Victor Arciniega, Los Angeles crystal- 
lographer. He told how certain tests dis- 
tinguish natural stones from synthetics. A 
feature of regular meetings now is a trading 
post at each session. 
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THE 1949 FALL EDITION OF GRIEGER'S 

"ENCYCLOPEDIA AND SUPERCATALOG 
OF THE LAPIDARY AND JEWELRY ARTS" 

$1.00 pen copy 

This unique publication has boon revised and many new pages added. It contains 
192 pages 9x12" in size, and many now informative articles on Jewelry work by authors 
such as Louis Wiener, Emii Kronquist, etc. 

An extensive article entitled "WHAT DID I FIND?" by Mr. E. V. VanAmringe of 
Pasadena City College is worth more than the price of the catalog. Charts and pictures 
show you how to identify the various specimens you might collect. 

New articles on (acel cutting, a new field trip, and other outstanding features make 
it imperative that you own a copy. 

Sent Postpaid in U.S.A., Its Territories, and Canada lor Only $1.00 



Read These 



Those Who Purchased the First 



"1 would still buy it at $3.00 to $5.00 as it contains as much If not more meaty 
information for the lapidary and jeweler than any of the books on the market selling 
in that price range." "The amount we paid is so little for so much catalog." "It is 
better than most lapidary handbooks." "It is the only satisfactory catalog of lapidary 
supplies and materials that I have ever seen. It is superbly illustrated and superbly 
printed." "I haven't seen anything like it at any price." 

The 1949 Revised Edition Is Much Superior to the 1948 Edition 



nUTILC Ml N BOW DIAMONDS 

RUTILE IS THE GEM OF THE HOUR — FT IS NOW A REALITY 

After years of experiments, synthetic Rutile is now available In cut gems of unbe- 
lievable beauty. This magnificent substance has been given the name of "TITANIA." 

"TITANIA" IS INDEED "QUEEN OF ALL GEMS" 

TITANIA LOOKS LIKE WHAT MOST PEOPLE THINK A DIAMOND SHOULD LOOK 
LIKE. It is a warm, colorful, exciting, and desirable gem. This gem is far more beautiful 
than the diamond. When viewed with proper lighting every facet will reflect all the 
colors of the spectrum. Because of this, one of our customers wrote to tell us how pleased 
they were with their beautiful new RAINBOW DIAMOND. 

TITANIA MUST BE PROPERLY CUT 

We are VERY PROUD of the FINE QUALITY GEMS produced by our cutters. 
NO SALE IS FINAL unless you are perfectly satisfied with the cut gem you purchase 
from GRIEGER'S. We will mount TITANIA GEMS In any type mounting and GUARANTEE 
A PERFECT JOB 

"THE STORY OF RUTILE RAINBOW DIAMONDS" 

is a pamphlet which is sent free upon request. It givos all the (acts about this 
AMAZING NEW GEM. The colors range from almost colorless to a light canary diamond 
color. Then there are occasional blue green gems and other odd colors for the connoisseur 
of rarities. 

TITANIA GEMS are priced at — 

$12.50 for small sizes of carat or less 

$15.00 per stone for gems of 85/100 carats to 1 1/5 carats 

$12.50 per carat for gems of IV* carats to 3V« carats 

$40.00 for any stone of 3 Vt carats to 4 carats 

$10.00 per carat for any gem of 4 carats or larger 

Above prices are lor round brilliant cut gems 
Add 20% Federal Tax to above prices. Residents of California also add 
3% State Sales Tax 

BE THE FIRST IN YOUR COMMUNITY TO OWN ONE OF THESE 
BEAUTIFUL NEW RUTILE OR TITANIA RAINBOW DIAMONDS 
DEALERS' INQUIRIES SOLICITED 

Everyone to whom you show this new gem will wish to purchase one of them. Send 
for details of our discount plan that will permit you to own one of these new gems at 
no cost to you. You merely sell several to your friends and the discount you earn will 
pay for yours. We can mount these in beautiful gold earrings, rings, brooches, 
pendants, etc. 

Mail, phone, and telegraphic orders will be promptly filled by our regular staff 



1633 EAST WALNUT STREET 
PASADENA 4. CALIFORNIA. 
PHONE. Sfc-6423 

OPEN ON FRIDAY AND SATURDAY ONLY 8 30AM- J 
UONOAY THRU THURSDAY OPEN BY APPOINTMENT ONLY 
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Yuma, Arizona, Kiwanis club members 
learned how collecting rocks can become an 
interesting hobby when Joseph W. Baker, 
an enthusiastic rockhound, showed colored 
slides of rock specimens and talked to the 
club at its regular meeting July 22. 



ROCKHOUJiDB" PARADISE 
In Hi.- Heart of the Mother Lode 

100,000 Items, 42 years collection 
Uolcused (or Sate 
Largest ami best collection of the kind in 
the United States. 

THE WIGWAM 
On highways 49 and 108 between Jamestown 

and Sonora, California 
It, E. Thomas, Box 78, Jamestown, California 



Does Everything... 




• Put rhe Hiflquiit Gemmaiter beside any lapidary 
machine — cheaper, Flimsy "gadgets" or unltl that 
•all at twin th* price. Compare construction! Com- 
pare ease of operation! Compare how mu«h you 
gel fot your money and you'll toy, Til toke the 
Gemmaiteri" 

Hera It a worthy companion for our larger and 
more expemive Hillquist Compact Lapidary Unit. 
Tho smaller in s*», the Hiltquist Gemmotter hat 
many of the lame feature!. It's oll-mefol with spun 
aluminum tub. You get a rugged, double-action rock 
clamp, not a puny little pebble pincher. You get a 
full 3" babbitt sleeve bearing and ball thrust bear- 
ing. You get a big 7" Super Speed diamond saw 
and all the equipment you need to go right le work. 

You can use all the regular Hillquist accessaries 
with ihe Gemma iter: the Hillquist Focetor, Sphere 
Cutters, Laps, Drum and Disc Sanders, etc. 

WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 

1 




■ BIG 7" Diamond Saw - 4 * 1" Grinding Cj 

J Wheel • 6'FelrSuK . « ' Becking Wheel jT^XJ^ 

| 6" Disc Sander • Double-onion Rock lOif /sgft 
| Clamp ■ Oil Feed Cup • Walet Feed 
I Hose 4 Clamp * uop Sticks & Dap Wax* 
I Polish, Compound". Etc. 

BUILT FOR LONG SERVICE! 
No ofhor low cosl lap unit 
gives you lull 3" ileeve 



EWtPMEHT CO. 




THUNDERSTORM ENLIVENS 

WEEKEND GEM OUTING 

A huge bonfire and hot cofiee helped 
members of the Dona Ana County Rock- 
hound club. New Mexico, recover their high 
spirits after being soaked to the skin by a 
thunderstorm while on a weekend trip to a 
location on the Reid ranch of the North 
Percha area in the Black range. The group 
was guided by Mrs. Vernon Ruth, Mesilla 
Park, who grew up ob the ranch and knows 
the productive locations. Most of the group 
went out early Saturday morning, returned 
home late in the afternoon, but those who 
camped overnight went out after dark with 
a mineral light to locate fluorescent and 
phosphorescent materiai in the creek bed. 
On Sunday other club members drove out 
and got in their share of rockhounding. 
This was declared one of the club's most 
successful field trips. 

• • • 

The Ebell club was scene of the July 
meeting of the Los Angeles Lapidary soci- 
ety, Victor Gunderson, new president, pre- 
sided. A question and answer program 
proved to be very informative. The seventh 
annual show and picnic will be September 
24 and 25, plans for it are now being made, 
Ted Schroeder is the society's new corres- 
ponding secretary. 

• • • 

Annual potluck dinner of the Searles 
Lake Gem & Mineral society was enjoyed 
July 20 at the John MacPherson rancho in 
Homeward canyon. Entertainment included 
a motion picture, shown by Ralph Merrill, 
illustrating cutting and polishing. Roop Raj 
Peruhit of Rajasthan, India, gave a talk on 
gem stones which are found in his country. 



DEALERSHIPS OPEN 

IN SOME AREAS FOR THE NEW 

Hillquist "Gemmaster" 

WRITE FOR INFORMATION 

LAPIDARY EQUIPMENT CO., Inc. 

15*5 W. 49th SL Seattle 7, Wash. 



U 



154S WIST 49IH ST., SEATTLE 7. WASHINGTON 



10 small pieces — average Vi"-Y*" St 00 

5 larger— average V*"-l" 1.00 

6 still larger— 1"-2" or over 2.00 

1 small vial clear lire oped 1.50 

50 rough mixed Mexican Opals, In- 



cluding honey, cherry, etc., aver- 
age 1" ..... -.. 1.50 

ALL 5 LOTS POSTPAID— $6.00 

Although these are sold chiefly as cabinet 
specimens and have plenty of fire, many 
of them will work up into new cabochons. 



I It Not 



Polished Mexican Opals and 
si one cabochons on approval to n 



DR. RALPH E. MUELLER 

3701 Valenline Road Kansas City 2, Mo. 



PACIFIC MINERAL SOCIETY 

SHARES PLAQUE HONORS 

The Pacific Mineral society considers it 
did right well at the Sacramento convention. 
Again this year the society was out in front 
in competition for the plaque, sharing hon- 
ors with the Southern California Mineralogi- 
cal society of Pasadena. Thirty-two mem- 
bers of the Pacific group attended the con- 
vention in colorful '49er costumes. For its 
July field trip society members had a field 
trip to the collecting grounds in the Santa 
Rosa mountains, looking for specimens of 
andradite and cinnamon garnet, epidote, 
scheelitc and sphene. In the evening Victor 
M. Arciniega. first president of the society 
and a prominent Los Angeles engineer, 
talked on the geology of the copper deposits 
of the Morenci, Arizona, district. Arciniega 
also conducts night classes in the earth 
sciences at Manual Arts high school, Los 
Angeles. 



Hollywood Lapidary society members 
and friends enjoyed a recent field trip to the 
Palo Verde beach where some good cutting 
material was obtained. New officers have 
been elected for the coming year. They are: 
Russell E. Kephart, president; Eric Stone, 
vice president; Evinita New, treasurer; 
Gladys Entwhistle, recording secretary; 
Ruth Kephart, corresponding secretary. The 
society's second annual show is scheduled 
for October 15 and 16, location to be an- 
nounced. 



Kenneth McDowell, president; Charles N. 
Schwab, vice president; Mrs. Ruth Van dc 
Water, secretary-treasurer, are the new offi- 
cers of the Nebraska Mineral and Gem club 
(formerly the Nebraska Mineralogy and 
Gem club). The club has developed in the 
past seven years from a small group, meet- 
ing semi-annually, to a society of 70 mem- 
bers with an annual schedule of seven in- 
door meetings and three field trips. 



On a recent trek members of the Minera- 
logical Society of the District of Columbia 
dug selenite crystals at Ft. Washington, 
Md., and collected cuprite specimens at 
Greenstone, Pa. 



Three-day field trip of the Mineralogical 
Society of Utah was to Arches National 
Monument July 23, 24 and 25. The group 
collected solid agate from a shelf three feet 
thick and 60 feet long, inspected dinosaur 
bones and petrified wood which arc plentiful 
in the area. 



The Northwestern Mineral club of Tra- 
verse City, Michigan, and the Madison Min- 
eral and Gem club of Madison, Indiana, 
have recently affiliated with the Midwest 
Federation of Geological societies, reports 
Oscar Anderson, Federation president. 



The Gem Cutter's Guild of Los Angeles 
is proud possessor of the first lapidary 
plaque to be awarded by the California Fed- 
eration of Gem and Mineral societies. Pre- 
sentation was made by Jack Slreeter at the 
Sacramento convention. Having been ac- 
cepted into membership in the federation 
only this year, it was first time the Guild 
had displayed its work in competition, C. A. 
Terry was display chairman. Meetings of 
the Los Angeles Guild are held on the 
fourth Monday of each month at the Man- 
chester playground, 7:30 p.m., visitors are 
welcome. 
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CASUAL 'SWAP' REWARDS 
SEARLES LAKE MEMBERS 

"One of the luckiest swaps I ever made," 
says Newell Merritt of the rare 10-karat 
star sapphire which he is having set in a 
ring. Merritt, active member of the Searles 
Lake Gem & Mineral society, traded some 
of his own material for the rough stone 
which another amateur gem collector 
showed him at San Bernardino, California. 
He does not know where the stone was 
found. Oscar Walstrom, also active in the 
Searles Lake society, was recruited for the 
delicate cutting job which resulted in two 
lustrous stones, one of which goes to 
Walstrom for his work. "It took me more 
than four hours each to cut and polish the 
stones," reports Walstrom. He used a facet 
cutting machine which he made himself, is 
self-taught. Merritt's star sapphire is of a 
rich blue color, the star flashes brilliantly, 
approximating in beauty the India sapphire. 
It differs in being somewhat softer than the 
true commercial gems. Walstrom says star 
sapphires are especially difficult to cut. A 
sphere must first be formed, then the axis 
of the star ascertained. This delicate process 
brings out full brilliance of the star. 

■ • • 

Regular monthly meeting of the Long 
Beach Mineral & Gem society and monthly 
board meeting were both held in July in the 
Belmont Recreation center. "Gem Trading in 
Brazil" was subject of an interesting talk by 
Natal Montesanti. This followed by one 
month a program on Korea, put on by 
Bruce Taylor, a native of that country. 

• • • 

A new occurrence for siliceous oolite 
(quartz) is Salina canyon, Sevier county, 
Utah. Two specimens were picked up by a 
state road engineer at a spot 12 miles up 
the canyon from the town of Salina. One 
of the specimens was given to Dr. A. L. 
Inglesby, of Torrey, Utah, who sliced it in 
two. The slab consists of white oolites in 
brown chalcedony. 



Clyde W. Tombaugh, chief of optical 
- at the White Sands Proving 



Ground, spoke to members of the Dona 
Ana County Rockhound club, Las Cruces, 
New Mexico, at their July meeting. Mem- 
bers gathered at the Brazito home of Mr. 
and Mrs. S. F. Sanders. Mrs. Mary E. F. 
Treasider was co-hostess. The speaker 
talked on meteors and planetoids. 



• New beauty In collection! 

• liutant Identification 

• Falter analysis 

• Uncover new wealth 



SEND 
FOR 

BULLETIN 
D200 

MINER A LIGHT floes nil (his with 
mhIi ores as Bchcellle, Uranium, 
Mercury, Zircon, Hydo/.iuelto, 
Willcmito nml many other minerals 
and materials. See tlicso cum- 
(ileloly portable lamps at jour 
M I X I , It A I j 1 1 j HT DEALER, IE 
models from $12.30 up. 




SAN JOSE SOCIETY 
SEES MEMBERS' EXHIBITS 

Program for the regular August meeting 
of the San Jose Lapidary society was a 
swapping bee followed by a roundtable dis- 
cussion. The meeting was held at Alum 
Rock park with a barbecue dinner at 6:30. 
Displays at the August meeting were ex- 
hibited by David Burridge, Dr. A. J. Case, 
L. R. Cody, Al Cook and Lloyd Douglass. 
Scheduled to arrange exhibits for the Sep- 
tember meeting are Otto Ehlers, Robert 
Elder, Mrs. Elder, Miss Alice Everett and 
R. J. Fox. The San Jose society won a gold 
cup as a special award for its exhibit at the 
National and State Federations convention 
in Sacramento. Raymond Addison won a 
gold ribbon as a special award for his cameo 
display. 

• ■ a 

The Tri-County chapter of the Western 
Mining Council held its annual picnic on 
the bank of the San Joaquin river near 
Friant. A crowd of 1600 enjoyed a number 
of interesting evenis. Miners' equipment was 
on display. 

• • • 

Second annual Lapidary and Gem Ex- 
hibit of the Hollywood Lapidary society will 
be held October 15 and 16 at Plummer 
park, 7377 Santa Monica boulevard, Holly- 
wood. California. 



(l L ,i/nctim. DIAMOND BLADES 



Super- Standard 
Charge Charged 



GREETINGS FRIENDS I 

Come and see) us in our new location. 
Fine Mineral Specimens — Fine Cutting 
Material. Chuck and Vi at Chuck Jordan's 

Town and Country Market. 
3 SO So. Fairfax Ave. Los Angeles 36, Calli. 
REMEMBER! W» ©UMWrntSW ScitiBtarfon. 



ROCK COLLECTORS — ATTENTION ! 

I am covering" California, Oregon and 
Washington this summer with the finest 
variety of rock and mineral specimens in the 
West, for sale, In the Trailer Rock Store. 
Send your address — I will notify you when 
In your district. 

THE RQCKOLOG1HT (Chuckawalln Slim) 
1151 So. Second Avenue, Arcadia, California 



HAROLD D. MARYOTT & CO. 

Manufacturing Jewelers 
Wholesale Exclusively 
Miami, Arizona 




Send 3c stamp for 
Lapidary Catalogue. 

LAPIDARY ENG., 

RED LANDS. CALIF. 



RX-47 

A Complete 
Lapidary Shop 
in One 
Compact 
Machine 

The most practical 

ever devised for 

gem cutting and 

polishing. 

Send for Circular A 



Price, Less Motor and Saw Blade 
$157.50 F.O.B. 

RX LABORATORY 

1355 S. Chico Street EL MONTE, CALIF. 




$10,000 plus $1,000 

$11,000 



EQUALS 



. . . which can be YOURS for making a uranium discovery. The 
DETECTRON Company, makers of the famous DG-2 Geiger counter, 
will pay $1,000 to the first person who discovers, with the DG-2, an ore 
deposit which qualifies for the $10,000 Government bonus. Write now 
for FULL DETAILS. 

THE DG-2 IS THE LOWEST PRICED 

HAS: 

• Hi-La Sensitivity 

• Beta Shield 

• Light Weight 

• Full Guarantee 




i Low Coat I 
i Intensity Meter 
i Count Indicator 
i Double Head Set 



— IMMEDIATE DELIVERY — 

See It at your nearest dealer or write for 
free Information. 

the DETECTRON company 

5G37 Cahuenga Blvd. Dept. D 
NORTH HOLLYWOOD. CALIFORNIA 



SEPTEMBER, 1949 
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AMATEUR GEM CUTTER 

By LELANDE QUICK, Editor of The Lapidary Journal 



IF YOU ARE A ROCKHOUND 
You Need the 
LAPIDARY JOURNAL 

Tells you how to cut and polish rocks, 
gives you the news of all the mineral and 
gem groups, answers your questions, tells 
you how to make Jewelry, carries 200 ads 
of dealers In supplies, equipment, gems 
and minerals from all over the world. 
Well Illustrated and beautifully printed. 
Subscription SI. 00 a year. Back num- 
bers 50c, Sample copy 25c to those 
who have never subscribed or been 
sampled of record. 

LELANDE QUICK, Editor 
Box 1228 Hollywood 38, CalU. 



- ■ - - ■ — 

CHOICE CABOCHON MATERIAL 

Fine crystalled minerals. 
Mlneralight and fluorescent minerals 

MINERALS UNLIMITED 

172* University Ave.. Berkeley 3. CaW. 

"Selections personal as your own" 



URANIUM 

Detecting Instruments, Guaranteed Geiger 

Counters, Mineralights, Mine Locators. 



MINERAL PROSPECTING EQUIP, CO. 
2200 N. Reese Place, Burbank, Colli. 
CHaxleston 8-4638 

Please Send Latest Folder | 

I Nam* „ — | 

| Street „ | 

| Town.. , State „..., I 



The event that all lapidaries have been 
waiting for will transpire in September. It 
has been years since the Los Angeles Lapi- 
dary society had a show all its own. During 
the last two years they have held highly suc- 
cessful lapidary picnics to which all societies 
were invited and at which most societies 
were represented. This year they are going 
to hold a joint two-day picnic and show at 
the Montebello stadium in Montebello, 
which adjoins Los Angeles on the east and 
is about the geographical center of the 
county. All of the new groups the society 
has sponsored will have token case exhibits 
of their best work in addition to the always 
paramount displays of society members. 
Admission will be free as usual but the bars 
have been lowered on commercialism and 
Los Angeles county dealers will have booths 
to exhibit and sell their wares. There will be 
games of all kinds and western dancing on 
Saturday evening. The dates of this event 
will be September 24 and 25 and the address 
of the stadium is 1350 West Washington 
Blvd. 

This is the type of show we have long 
shouted for — a lapidary fair. This will be 
an event at which there will be fun, gems, 
jewelry, food, dealers and plenty of machin- 
ery, gadgets, books, rocks and gem materi- 
als. There will be something to satisfy every 
one and it is in a location where people can 
spend the whole day and relax without get- 
ting all dressed up to visit a staid museum 
while the car is parked three miles away. 
No one who has ever been to a Los Angeles 
Lapidary society show will even think of 
missing it and if you have never been to 
one then you have a treat in store for you. 

There is plenty of room so bring the 
familv and gem-minded friends and stay all 
day. You can rest in comfort, then look and 
eat; then rest, look and eat some more and 
perhaps this time you can really get to see 
at least 50 percent of the many thousands 
of things prepared for your pleasure and en- 
joyment. Here is one event — the biggest 
of all — at which there will be no meetings, 
no lectures, no politics — just a monster 
rock f est. 

• • • 

Many of our eastern readers have written 
in the past asking the question "what shall 
we look for when we come to the desert?" 
That has been a question we have never had 
the time to answer. But now a smart dealer 
has come forward with the answer — a 
little box in which there are 12 stones, all 
found in desert areas: jasper, amethyst, 
opal, chrysocotla, garnet, jade, obsidian, tur- 
quoise, tourmaline, petrified wood and rho- 
donite. Admittedly some of these would be 
pretty difficult to find in the desert but this 
dealer is now working on a new box of 
jaspers and agate definitely found in desert 
areas and described in California Gem 
Trails (procurable from Desert Magazine at 
$1.50). These boxes should prove of great 
assistance to the new rock hunter who is 
not familiar with the appearance of gem 
materials. They are quite inexpensive and 
we will tell you the name of the dealer — 
if you send a self-addressed and stamped 
en velope. 

• • • 

We frequently receive rocks from readers 
for identification (usually without even 
postage for a reply) but we do not identify 



rocks. Many of these rocks come from 
eastern visitors who have gathered all man- 
ner 6f "junkite" on a hasty vacation jaunl 
to the desert. We promptly toss them away. 

But occasionally we receive some really 
new and interesting material from desert 
dwellers who know something about rocks. 
We have no facilities for assaying or identi- 
fying rocks and we offer the following ad- 
vice. If a prospector finds something be- 
lieved to have value as gem material because 
of hardness, beauty and color he should send 
it to both his state bureau of mines and his 
state university for a double check. They 
are both more anxious to find a new gem 
material wiuYn their jurisdiction than is the 
finder. Information from these sources is 
dependable and carries the weight of author- 
ity and you have two opinions. 

There has been a mad scramble for jade 
since the finds in Wyoming several years ago 
and since the remaining Wyoming jade has 
sky-rocketed in price because it is no longer 
easily found. People have an idea that any 
green rock is jade and we've had several 
packages of green rock sent us within the 
last year. Some of it has even been identi- 
fied as jade by "authorities" who apparently 
don't know jade from a hole in a geode. 

Here are several tests any person can use. 
Saw a generous slab from your green rock 
and suspend it with a string. Strike it with 
a heavy steel instrument, even a ten-penny 
nail. If it rings it's certainly worth investi- 
gating. Touch it to your cheek and if it 
feels cool, even in the 110° August desert 
temperature, then you can get more excited. 
When you get into town again get your 
druggist to order for you a pint of bro mo- 
form, for he probably does not stock it. 
When you finally get it, pour it into a quart 
milk bottle half full of water. In about an 
hour the alcohol from the bromoform and 
the water will get together as the bromo- 
form goes to the top. Siphon the bromoform 
into a soup dish for a greater spread. Some 
of the water may come with it but it will 
stay on top for a bit and you should siphon 
it off immediately with an eye dropper. 
Empty the milk bottle and pour the bromo- 
form into it. Now drop a chunk of your 
"jade" into it. Did it sink? Good! It's prob- 
ably jade and worth the money you will 
spend to have a proper assay made. If it is 
just old quartz it will float. And remember 
— jade can be any color! 

a ■ • 

Some outstanding events are in store for 
rockhounds here and there over the country 
in the weeks ahead, following some success- 
ful conventions earlier in the summer. Here 
are a few of the events: 

August 25-26-27— Rocky Mountain Fed- 
eration of Mineral Societies convention, 
Knights of Columbus hall, Albuquerque, 
New Mexico. 

August 26-27-28 — Midwest Federation of 
Geological Societies convention, Public mu- 
seum, Davenport, Iowa. 

September 2-3-4 — Northwest Federation 
of Mineralogical Societies convention, Mc- 
Arthur Court, University of Oregon campus, 
Eugene, Oregon. 

September 24-25- — Los Angeles Lapidary 
Society Gem and Jewelry show and picnic. 
At Montebello stadium, Montebello, Cali- 
fornia. 



Ring Mountings and Findings 

RING MOUNTINGS: Sterling Silver, finished, 

ready to set. Men's from $8.05 to 115.00 per 

doz. Ladies from $5.05 to $13.50 per dot. 

Ladles 10K Solid Gold $3 and 14 each. 
NECK CHAINS: Sterling Sliver $3.50 doz. 

1/20 12K Gold Filled S4.S0 dor. 
BEZEL OH GALLERY: Sterling Silver $2.00 

oz. 1/20 10K Gold Filled $2.90 0m. 
CLEV1CES: For Pendants, Gold pilled $1.25 

doz. For Ear Rings, GF or SS $1.20 dm. 
PENDANT FRAMES W/CHAIN; Sterling or 

GF $12.00 doz. 
EXTRA EASY FLOW SILVER SOLDER: Vt 

oz, SOe; $1.90 per oz. 
LOW KARAT GOLD SOLDER: 50c per DWT. 
JOINTS, CATCHES AND PINSTEMS: $1.00 

per dozen sets. 
CUFF LINKS: For large oval stone $8.25 

per dozen pairs, 
TIE CHAINS: For 12xl6MM Stone $8.00 doz. 
JUMP RINGS: From BOc eo $1.25 per gross. 



k lor Price List No. S 
ludltional 1 



Ad 

O. H. TONKINS & SON 

1295 



SVIUHETIC RUTIlE 

MORE FLASH THAN DIAMOND 
Round Brilliant Cut Gems 

Under 1 carat $12.50 per stone 

One to 3 carat 12.50 per carat 

Over 3 carats 10.00 per carat 

Money refunded If not entirely satisfied. 
Write for prices of gems set in 14 ct. gold 
rings. Rough material in all weightB. Our 
Shop is always open. 

J. C. FILER & SON 

IOMA LINDA, CALIFORNIA — Hwy. 99 
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WILDFLOWER IDENTIFICATION 
FOR THE NATURE STUDENT 

Many peopie would like to learn the 
common names of the flowers they meet 
along the way, without the necessity of ac- 
quiring a scientific knowledge of botany. 

It is for these nature students that Carl 
Thurston wrote Wildftowers of Southern 
California. His classifications and descrip- 
tions are on a basis of color and form and 
general characteristics, and with accompany- 
ing photographs provide a comparatively 
simple system of identification. 

When the perfect flower guide is pub- 
lished, it wifl snow each of the flower species 
in natural color. But the cost of such a 
volume, if complete, would be beyond the 
means of the average person. The next best 
method of illustration is actual photographs 
in black and white — and Thurston has in- 
cluded 547 such photos in his book. 

The book is composed of a series of tables 
on flowers, trees and ferns, and a plant 
may be identified by color, petal, stem or 
other distinctive characteristic. "You are 
not expected to know whether a plant is 
perennial or xerophilous, or whether its vari- 
ous parts are circumscissile, linear-setaceous, 
dichotomous, or scabrous-puberulent," ex- 
plains Thurston in his introduction. "You 
simply read section after section, in order, 
until a simple description is reached which 
exactly fits the plant in question." The ob- 
jective is not the imparting of botanical in- 
formation but the supplying of a definite 
and dependable name. 

The fitting of names to plants is not quite 
as simple as it seems to the beginner. But 
with discrimination and patience the keys 
become familiar in a comparatively short 
time. Two pages of brief definitions of tech- 
nical terms is a real asset. The photographs 
are excellent, and the tables make it pos- 
sible to identify many plants when petals 
and flowers have faded. 

Esto Publishing Company, Pasadena, 
California, 1936. 412 pps., general and 
classified index, 547 photograph illustrations. 



LANDSCAPES SEEN 
THROUGH WESTON'S CAMERA 

Edward Weston, one of America's great 
photographers, received a Guggenheim Fel- 
lowship for the making of a series of photo- 
graphs of the West. When the trek was over 
Weston arranged to publish 96 selected 
photographs as a book. Mrs. Weston, who 
accompanied her husband as chauffeur and 
superintendent of supplies, and who faith- 
fully recorded details of their travels and 
adventures, supplied the text. In California 
and The West she presents an informal and 
entertaining account of blistering days on 
the desert, fogbound days along the Cali- 
fornia and Oregon coast, and mountain 
snowstorms. Weston's photographs are ex- 
cellent. However, title of the book may be 
misleading. Only a limited area of California 
and the West is covered. 

Duell Sloan & Pearce, Inc. 270 Madison 
Av., New York 16, N.Y. 1940, 127 pps., 
96 photos. $5.00. 



INDIAN LEGENDS IN VERSE 

Edith Thurston Keyes, author of Twilight 
Trail, spent 18 years studying the tribal lore 
of the American Indian — the legends, the 
stories, the chants. The result is a volume 
of verse which she dedicates to the Youth 
of America, explaining that she compiled 
this material to be preserved in published 
form so that the twilight of memory may 
not fade into the oblivion of ages past. 

The Twilight Trail opens with a verse 
from Longfellow's Hiawatha: 
Ye who love a nation's legends, 
Love the ballads of a people . . . 
Who have faith in God and Nature, 
Who believe in savage bosoms 
There are longings, yearnings, strivings 
For the good they comprehend not; 
That the feeble hands and helpless 
Groping blindly in the darkness 
Touch God's right hand in that darkness 
And are lifted up and strengthened: — 

Listen to these Indian Legends . . . 
And they are worth listening to. 
Published by Trebes Printing Company, 
San Diego 4, California, 1948, 176 pps., 
original photographs by Carl O. Retsloff. 

• a ■ 

PRIMER FOR THOSE WHO 
WOULD PROSPECT FOR GOLD 

"There is something fascinating about 
prospecting, something about it that will let 
you roam the hills all day or work feverish- 
ly digging a hole, and you do not know you 
are tired until you quit." 

Because this is true, many hundreds of 
men — and occasionally a woman — with 
no experience in prospecting go out in the 
hills every year in quest of mineral wealth. 
And there are other thousands who would 
like to do so if circumstances would permit. 

It is for these novices in the field of min- 
ing that. Jack Douglas and Harold Mitchell 
have written Gold in Lode. It is a primer 
for the novice. A companion book to Gold 
in Placer, written by Douglas five years ago, 
the new manual covers a wide range of sub- 
jects: The identification of gold in ore, 
sampling, the initial steps in developing the 
mine, prospector's equipment, etc. 

Illustrated with line drawings, the book 



answers the three most important questions 
asked by the beginner in prospecting: "Where 
can I go to prospect, what kind of equip- 
ment will I need, and where can I get it?" 

Published by the authors, Dutch Flat, 
California. 150 pp. Glossary. $2.50 with 
paper cover, $3.50 clothbound. 

SAGA OF EARLY* AMERICA 
WRITTEN IN BLOOD 

History was written in blood with the 
point of the murderous Bowie-Knife. This 
all-purpose weapon was born of environ- 
ment and probably necessity in the south- 
western frontier of the early 1800*s. History 
of the Bowie-Knife is the history of a young 
country struggling to grow. Although you 
might doubt that a man could write a book 
about a knife, Raymond W. Thorp is suc- 
cessful in his attempt because in tracing 
history of the weapon he at the same time 
relates the bloodshed and the growing pains 
of the West. The reader may think the 
author lays too much stress on correcting 
popular misconceptions about knives in gen- 
eral and the Bowie-Knife in particular, but 
he has a knack of making these things seem 
important. Not elevating literature, but if 
you like the unvarnished flavor of the rugged 
frontier, here it is in Bowie Knife- 
University of New Mexico Press, Albu- 
querque, New Mexico, 1948, 153 pps., gen- 
eral and classified index, biblio., 8 illustra- 
tions. $3.00. 

• * • 

SALTY COMMENTS OF 

AN OLD-TIME COWPUNCHER 

"Literature is where you find it . . . 
literature is what it is and almost never what 
it ought to be." 

These words of Bernard DcVoto might 
well be used to describe the writings of 
Frank M. King, cowhand author. He has 
written books, has been a columnist. Now a 
collection of his work has been published 
under the title Mavericks. Frank M. King 
writes of what he knows, for he was a cow- 
hand for years, saw most of Texas, New 
Mexico, Arizona and much of California 
from his saddle. He knows the history of 
the West when it was developing, because 
he helped make that history. 

In his writings King combines authentic 
history, dry western humor, down-to-earth 
philosophy. He knew most of the famous 
characters of the Old West — both good and 
bad. He tells about them from first-hand 
knowledge. Mavericks isn't deep reading, 
but enjoyable, has a flavor that rings true, 
gives history in easy-to-take doses. 

Trail's End Publishing Co., Inc., 725 
Michigan Blvd., Pasadena 10, Calif. 269 
pps., index. 



EDUIID COBLE'S NEWEST 

v Listen, Brig/it Angel" 

Edwin Carle's literary career, interrupted by his years of service in 
the Army, could not have been resumed more auspiciously than by 
writing this "Panorama of the Southwest." 

This is a magnificent, entertaining book about the region of the 
Grand Canyon. Packed with drama, humor, history, legend, lore 
You'll like it. 

Postpaid to you $3.75 

(California buyers add 3% sales tax) 

DESERT CRAFTS SHOP . . ... Palm Desert, California 
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By RANDALL HENDERSON 



ONTICELLO, UTAH — This is being written in 
a little log cabin on Ross Musselman's Four M 
Ranch near the base of the Abajo mountains in 
southeastern Utah. 

Tomorrow 13 of us will be riding off on a 300-mile 
trail that for the next 19 days will take us over one of the 
least-explored regions in the Southwest, the colorful desert 
wilderness of southern Utah. 

Musselman arranges this pack trip each year for outdoor 
people who find beauty and interest enough in these great 
sandstone canyons and pine and juniper-clad hills to 
compensate for the long hours in the saddle and nights in 
a sleeping bag on the ground. 

The story of this trip will be written for Desert readers 
later. Just now 1 am thinking of some of the interesting 
people and places visited along the 650-mile motor trip 
from Palm Desert, California, to Monticello. We came by 
the most direct route, which approximates a diagonal line 
drawn from the southwest to the northeast comer of the 
Great American Desert. 

We drove over U.S. Highway 60 to Aguila, Arizona, 
thence north to mile-high Prescott, then to Jerome, the 
old copper camp which is slowly dying because the ore 
bodies are running out. At Flagstaff we were in the great 
pine forest at the base of San Francisco peaks, then on to 
the desert again at Cameron and northeast through Tuba 
City, Kayenta, Monument Valley, Bluff, Blanding, and 
finally Monticello where the 7000-foot altitude was re- 
freshing indeed for us floor-of-the-desert dwellers. 

One of the prettiest natural parks along the route is 
the Granite Dells, just out of Prescott. Here is a great 
outcropping of weathered granite boulders heaped in dis- 
array over several hundred acres, Prescott maintains this 
area as a scenic and recreational park and keeps it clean 
and orderly. 

At Prescott I was told that the members of the Smoki 
clan already were making preparations for their annual 
Smoki Snake Ceremonial in mid-August. This ceremonial, 
not to be confused with the Hopi Snake dances, is staged 
by the white residents of Prescott. It ranks with the Desert 
Cavalcade at Calexico, California, as one of the most 
impressive pageants held annually in the desert country. 
For reasons known only to the Smoki clansmen their 
program has not been widely publicised in recent years — 
but it is worth traveling many miles to see notwithstanding 
the modesty of its players. 

More than one-third of the route to Monticello is un- 
paved. Some of it is rough, but there is no monotony. 
These slow dirt and gravel roads give one time to appre- 
ciate and enjoy the scenic beauty of this desert. And 
after all, when one is on vacation — a real vacation — 
speed is not important. I suspect that it is good tonic for 



60-mile-an-hour humans to have to slow down to 1 5 miles 
for a few hours occasionally. 

From Cameron to Bluff the route is mostly across the 
Navajo Indian reservation. Some day it probably will be 
a paved road, and one of the most popular highways in 
western United States. But just now the Indians need many 
things more than roads for white travelers. Traders along 
the way told me that travel over this route is increasing 
every year — but 50 cars a day is still heavy travel in 
this region. 

Despite the slow roads and long spans between service 
stations, cars seem to get through this country with littie 
difficulty. We met only one car parked beside the road 
in trouble. When I stopped I recognized the occupants as 
two old friends of the Indian country, Joe Lee and "Shine" 
Smith. They merely had a vapor lock and were waiting 
for their motor to cool. Probably there are no two men 
on earth better qualified to take care of themselves in the 
Indian country than Lee and Smith. 

Joe was born and grew up in this region, and "Shine" 
came to the Navajo reservation as a missionary many 
years ago and is known to every trader and nearly every 
Indian on the reservation. Originally he was in the service 
of one of the Protestant churches, but for many years he 
has been a sort of free lance missionary giving practical 
assistance to Indians and whites whenever and wherever 
they are in trouble. 

When Cyria and 1 met him along the road between Tuba 
City and Kayenta he and Joe were on their way to a 
Navajo sing in Long Valley to pass out several boxes of 
clothing which had been sent to Smith to distribute among 
the Indians. 

"Shine" is a nickname the Indians gave him many 
years ago when he first came to the reservation and tried 
to teach his Indian class to sing one of the gospel songs 
in which the last syllable of the word "sunshine" is given 
much emphasis. 

According to one of the legends in connection with his 
long service on the reservation, his church crossed him 
off the payroll when he learned to speak Navajo and 
discovered that there were virtues in the Navajo no less 
than in the Christian religion — and then began teaching 
a religion which combined the best from both faiths. This 
was too unorthodox for the home missionary office. 

So, without aid from any organized church, "Shine" 
goes about doing good. The Indians love him and the 
traders respect him for his religion is service to all. 

We stopped over a day in Monument Valley with Harry 
Goulding and his wife Mike. Everyone who has traveled 
the Indian country knows Mike and Harry. They came to 
the reservation many years ago to run catde and open a 
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trading post. They found a small spring at the base of one 
of Monument Valley's great monoliths, and built their post 
of native stone. From the veranda of their comfortable 
living quarters above the store they can look across un- 
occupied country to the dim outlines of the Henry moun- 
tains 125 miles away. They have the biggest front yard 
in America. 

Harry and Mike have grown rich there — but not in 
money. They are too generous to accumulate a fortune 
in property. Their wealth is the friendships they have 
gained over the years — the travelers who go to this 
remote spot in the American desert, and more particularly 
the Navajo who make this valley their home. 

To the Navajo Harry is a Big Brother to whom they 
can and do take every problem. He hauls water to their 
sings, feeds them when they are hungry. The nearest 
hospital is 100 miles away and he and Mike frequently 
are called upon to give what emergency aid they can 
to the sick. 

Plans have been discussed for many years to make 
Monument Valley a National Park. Probably it will be 
done eventually under a program which will not disturb 
the grazing and homestead rights of the Indians. In the 
meantime Harry is a sort of unofficial custodian of the 
valley. He built most of the roads originally, and keeps a 
protective eye on the 2400 square miles where he and 
Mike and their staff at the trading post and hostelry are 
the only white dwellers. 

Many years ago Harry and Mike decided that one of 
the best ways of improving the lot of the Navajo would 
be to broadcast what information they could about the 
actual conditions under which the Indians are living. 

Harry was a cowboy, with neither facilities nor rating 
as a press agent. Nor did they have any communications 
lines to the outside world. To overcome these handicaps, 
they decided on another approach — a long range program 
that only within the last three or four years has begun 
to show results. 

Their plan was to break down the prejudice of the 
Indians against cameras and pictures. First they had to 
gain the confidence of their Navajo neighbors. But over 
the years they have accomplished what they undertook 
to do. 

Today, photographers from all over the world go to 
Harry Goulding when they want Navajo pictures. Monu- 
ment Valley Navajos are probably the most photographed 
Indians in North America. 

This program has brought benefits to the Indians in 
two directions. Every photographer leaves a few dollars 
to buy groceries for the Navajos, and because of the 
cooperative attitude of Harry Goulding and the Indians, 
and the fine natural setting of Monument Valley, the 
moving picture companies are going there more and more 
on location for major films. One company distributed 
$62,000 in payroll money among the Monument Valley 
Navajo Indians during the filming of one picture. 



Twentieth Century Fox and Argus have erected two 
permanent sets here, and after using them for the pictures 
for which they were built, deeded them to the Indians 
who will derive royalties from future use — the money to 
go into the Navajo tribal fund. 

Another important but less tangible benefit is that 
through pictures taken in Monument Valley, American 
newspaper and magazine readers have become better 
acquainted with the actual conditions under which the 
Indians are living, and more interested in obtaining schools 
and hospitals and roads for them. 

With Harry Goulding we attended a sing being held for 
a woman who was suffering from an ailment which modern 
medical science might cure very quickly. She probably 
would go to a hospital if one were available. But she 
could not leave her family of children to make the long 
journey to Tuba City or Shiprock, so she spent hours 
going through a ritual which would be a hard ordeal for 
a person in good health. 

Goulding is hoping that out of the funds now being 
voted by congress, money will at least be available to 
ambulance service for his Monument Valley 

Harry does not criticise the Indian Service. He feels 
that too much money is spent on red tape — but the blame 
for that goes higher than the Indian bureau. 

Knowing that the Navajo Indians had once killed two 
prospectors who came onto their lands to develop a silver 
deposit said to have been located near Monument Valley, 
I was interested in learning their attitude toward the 
caraotite miners who are now working several claims on 
the reservation. 

Harry Goulding told me that the Indians not only have 
sanctioned the mining of uranium ores on their lands, but 
had actually discovered and reported two deposits. 

Many of the Navajos had brothers and sons in the war, 
Goulding explained, and when, during the war days, they 
were told this ore was necessary to help win a victory and 
bring their kinsmen back, they accepted this explanation 
and gave immediate sanction to mining on tribal lands. 

From other sources 1 have learned that the Indians' 
confidence in Harry Goulding had much to do with their 
decision. The Navajo Tribal Council receives a royalty 
on all uranium ores mined on reservation lands. 

Leaving Monument Valley we continued our journey 
to Mexican Hat. Norman Nevills was on the Colorado 
River — his seventh trip through Grand Canyon — but 
we stopped for a short visit with his mother who operates 
the Mexican Hat lodge, then started over the roughest 
roads along the entire route to Bluff where Father Liebler 
has been doing a valiant mission the last six years in 
providing aid and schooling for the Navajo children living 
along the San Juan river at that point. Indicating the 
interest Indians are taking in education, the padre said 
that four generations of one Navajo family attended classes 
during the past year. 
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For the motorist who demands the best, Union Oil's petroleum scientists have developed 
a distinguished combination -Royal Triton Motor Oil and 7600 Gasoline. Royal Triton 
-the famous purple oil -affords a degree of engine protection never before attained. 
7600- the gasoline of the future-more than meets the power requirements of today's 
highest compression engines. Both are available at the sign of the seventy-six. 
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